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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


AST-INDIA MISSIONS. 


(Continued from p. 62°.) 


Iv the Report for 1786, Mr. 
Kicrnander states the increase of 
the Calcutta’ Mission to have been 
nineteen Hindoos. At Tranquebar, 
the Increase had been one hundred 
aud forty, of whom fifteen were Hea- 
hens, and five Papists : the number 
of communicants had been 1103, 

Mr. Gerické, in writing from Cud- 
dulure, states his house to be full! 
ot children and young people, whom 
he educated and instructed; and he 
srongly recommends the support and 
extension of schools for the natives. 
He mentions with great satisfaction, 
the exemplary conduct of two hun- 
dred Scotch Highlanders, who, 
though unattended by a Single officer, 
marched regularly every Sunday to 
church. They were suddenly re- 
called, to the grief of all who had 
witnessed their behaviour. 

Inthe Report of 1787, Mr. Ge. 
ncke remarks, that In the course of 
his lunerating labours through many 
heathen towns and villages, he had 
been well received not only by 
Christians, but by heathens; and he 
trusts, that a harvest will one day be 
reaped from the seed thus sown. 

Mr. Swartz, in a letter from 
Tanjore, mentions, that the pious 
catechist, Sattianaden, was diligent 
in his instructions; aS was the mas- 
ter of a Malabar school, whom Mr. 
Swartz describes as a truly pious 
and grave man, in whose school 
thirty-one Malabars were instruct- 
ed. He speaks in terms of great 
‘ausfaction of the conduct of the sol- 
diers in the garrison, who attended 
Divine service and the evening lec- 
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tures in the week, * to which they 
were encouraged by their officers, 
who all confessed that corporal pun- 
ishment had ceased from the time 
that the regiment began to relish re- 
ligious instruction.’ Mr. Swartz 
continues to observe, * that after the 
arvival of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
our worthy governor, the Tanjore 
country appeared io be in a melan- 
choly situation : whole towns and vil. 
lages were left quite empty. Sir 
Archibald, fearing that this emigra- 
tion might cause a famine, ordered a 
committee of four persons to inspect 
the management of the country, of 
which committee [was desired to be a 
member. The Raja in his present 
state of infirmity, being unable to bear 
much fatigue, desired me to assure 
the inhabitants, in his name, of justice 
and equity. I didso. The inhabi- 
tants believed the promise given 
thern, and seven thousand came in at 
once ; others followed, and though 
the best season for cultivating the 
ground was elapsed, the pour peo- 
ple, anticipating better days, exert. 
ed themselves to such a deyree, that 
the harvest of this year scems to be- 
come more plenteous than that of the 
preceding one.’’ 

*“ In these transactions,’’ says 
Mr. Swartz, “ | had the best oppor- 
tuniues of conversing with the first 
inhabitants about their everlasting 
welfare. Many begin to be con- 
vinced of the folly of idolatry ; and 
as we have a prospect of secing 
this country better, that is, wiih 
more justice, managed, it is to be 
hoped that it will have a good effect 
upon the people. As Sir Archibald 
Campbell shewed the kindness of 
afuther to this country, so Lady 
Campbell has acted the part of a 
A ® 
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mother to the poor female orphans. 
She has formed a plan, and begun 
to execute it, for educating poor 
daughters of soldiers, who have 
hitherto been miserably neglected; 
or if they were educatedin private 
schools, they were, however, lett 
withou: protection, and consequenily 
often fell into the hands of the de- 
stroyers. Lady Campbell’s plan bas 
the sanction and protection of Gov. 
ernment. A subscription has been set 
on foot, and more than 14,000 pago- 
das are already collected. ‘The 
Nabob has given a very spacious 
house, which he bought fer 8,000 
pagodas, for that purpose. Twelve 
ladies form the vestry; and each of 
them Is to inspect a month. Lady 
Campbell hopes that a similar instl- 
tution for the education of boys, 
particularly soldiers’ sons, will soon 
be made.” “ Every one who delights 
in the welfare of his fellow-creatures, 
will praise God for the humane dis- 
position he has put into the heart of 
Lady Campbell. As to the provin- 
cial schools, continues Mr, Swartz, 
which were to be erected according 
to Mr. Sullivan’s plan, I heartily 
wish they may be established. One 
such school is kept in Ramanadabu- 
ram, and is carried on with tolerable 
aaccess, but as to the establishment 
of others, the circumstances of the 
districts do not seem tavourable. 
The petty lords of districts feel too 
much oppression, which it is hoped 
will be removed, and then those in. 
stitutions will be admitted without 
impediment. They would facilitate 
the connections between the Euro. 
peans and natives, and would open 
a door to the Missionaries who visit- 
ed them to converse freely with the 
principal people of the country, by 
which means, Divine knowledge 
might be conveyed to the natives i 
the easiest manner.’ 

Mr. Swartz’s next letter is very 
remarkable : he says: 

“The King of Tanjore is dead. 
Some circumstances respecting it 
I think it my duty to mention to 
my superiors. Iflaving lost all his 


children and grand-children, he 
adopted a child of nine or ten years 
old, of an ancient family. Four 
days before his death he sent for me, 
and shewed me the child, saying, 
This boy is not my son, but your 
son. You are to be guardian. You 
I appoint to take care of him. | 
replied, You know, sir, my walling. 
ness to serve you as far as I am 
able, but this your last desire 1s far 
beyond my strength. You have 
adopted the child, but you know 
that there arc competitors. This 
will of course endanger the life of 
the child, and also create partics and 
confusion in the government of the 
country. Imay perhaps see the 
child once or twice in a month. | 
may admonish him to behave well, 
More I can hardly do. What poor 
guardianship will this be! You will 
be pleased to choose another me- 
thod. What method? said he. | 
answered, Deliver the child to the 
care .of your brether: charge him to 
perform the duty of a father to the 
child. Let your brother govern the 
country, and when the child groweth 
up, and shews wisdom and _ ability, 
then let your brother do what a fa. 
ther would dein like casc. Well, 
said the Raja, I will consider what 
you have said. After ten hours, he 
called for his brother, delivered the 
child to his care, and admonished 
him to obey his brother. The next 
day the Raja called for the English 
resident, Mr. Huddlestone, and me, 
and declared, in the presence of all 
his servants, that he had delivered 
the care of the adopted child, and of 
the country, to his brother, Amer 
Sing, who at the same time was 
sitting under a pavilion with the 
child: that he hoped the Honour- 
able Rampeny would confirm this 
his last will, according to the agree- 
ment, and bestow upon his brothe! 
and the adopted son the same kind- 
ness they had done to him ; wishing 
also, that all might be faithfully 
transmitted to England. And when 
Mr. Huddlestone promised to send a 
faithful account to Government, the 
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Raja said, This your assurance com- 
forts me in my last hours.” 

In this year, Mr. Kolhoff, and also 
Mr. Jeenicke were appointed Mis- 
sionaries Of the Society in India. 
Mr. Kolhoff was already labouring 
in that vineyard. Mr. Jenicke was 
sent from Europe. The Rev. Dr. 
Vincent addressed to him an admi- 
rable Charge, on the occasion of his 
departure. We were struck with 
the pious prayer of this learned di- 
yine: “ Would to God, that not only 
this nation may be roused to forward 
this good work, but that every Pro- 
testant power in Europe tay be ani- 
mated by the samespirit!” and no 
less with the acuteness of the follow- 
ing observation : 

“If any opinion of an individual 
may be hazarded, -~ it is, — that 
Christianity cannot take root effec. 
tually ull there are native priests 
and ministers I speak this from 
authority; because in Greece, Asia, 
and throughout the Roman empire 
we scarcely read of any successor to, 
or fellow-labourer with, the apostles, 
who was of the Jewish nation, ex. 
cept Aquila and Priscilla. The im- 
becility of mind which pervades the 
native Indians, we are well informed 
of by the correspondence of the 
Missionaries, who ajlow that they 
discharge their duty well under the 
euldance of another, but are not pos- 
sessed of stability sufficient to be left 
to themselves. ‘This, however, we 
conceive from the general nature of 
man, that to repose a confidence be- 
fets an inclination to deserve it; 
and to give a man rank and conse- 
quence inspires him with an emu- 
‘ation to support it. ” 

In the Report of 1788, it appears 
that Mr. Kiernander, the Society’s 
Missionary at Calcutta, had been 
Lived, from age and infirmities, to 
relinquish the service of the Mission, 
and to transfer the Mission church, 
school, &c., tothe Rev. David Brown, 
W. Chambers, Esq., and C. Grant, 
Esq., who had provided for the 
usual English and Portuguese ser. 
vices, until the Society could send 
mt a Missionary. In consequence 
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of the communications made by 
these gentlemen to the Board, in 
which they set forth the importance 
of Calcutta as a station from whence 
the knowledge of Christianity might 
be diffused, considerable’ efforts 
were made to procure a_ suitable 
Missiomary to succeed Mr. Kiernan- 
der. The Rev. A. T. Clarke, of 
Cambridge, was nominated to this 
office. But after having resided 
afew months at Calcutta, he aban. 
doned his mission, and entered as 
a chaplain into the Company’s ser- 
vice; and the mission church must 
have been shut up, had not the Rey. 
D_ Brown, and the Rev. John Owen, 
(now chaplain-general of the navy 
and army), regularly continued to 
petiorm Divine service in it. 

Mr. Swartz, in a letter from Tan- 
yore, makes very honourable men- 
tion of Mr. Hippesiey, the late resi- 
dent at Tanjore, as having always 
been disposed to serve the Mission. 
He states—That the new King, in 
compliance with the promise of his 
brother, before his death, had deliv. 
ered to him a written document, 
sealed by himself, and his chief 
ministers, in which he made, * an 
appropriation for ever, of a village, 
of the yearly income of about five 
hundred pagodas, for the school, and 
more especially for the orphans.” 
‘The village is situated on the con- 
ines of the territory belonging to 
‘LPranquebar. 

Ife further states, That the Hon. 
Fast-India Company. in their gen- 
eral letter to the Government of 
Madras, had intimated their reso- 
lution to promote the provincial 
schools, and accordingly had direc- 
ted the said 


coverument to pay 
towards each of such schools 100/, 
sterling per annum; that such 


schools were then about to be esta- 
blished at Tanjore, Ramanadaburam, 
and Sivageng@a, and that wherever 
others should be instituted, the 
said sum of 100/, per annum to each 
should be paid. Government had 


sent him abstracts from the Com. 
pany’s letter, and desired to know 
how he meant to apply the said an 
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nual donations. Upon which, he 
conferred with the vestry, and sent 
their minutes to Government, who 
returned an answer entirely approv- 
ing the proposal. Mr. Pohle and 
Mr. J. Kolhoff were proposed for su- 
perintendents, which Mr. Swartz 
had suggested, not because he in- 
tended to withdraw himself, but in 
consideration of his own advanced 
age, and with a view to make the 
circumstances of those two brethren 
more comfortable. 

Mr. Kolhoff had been admitted 
into the number of the Society’s 
Missionaries, on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Swartz, by whom he 
had been educated, from his eigath 
to his twenty-fifth year. The ac- 
count given of him by Mr. Swartz, 
isy that his mind was truly upright, 
and that he had given * satisfactory 
proofs to the English and Malabar 
congregations, of his sincercly prac- 
tising the duties he had learned 
from the holy Scriptures. Humble, 
and content with little, he was will- 
ing to instruct others. The New 
Testament he read in its original 
language. Latin and Hebrew he 
had notthen studied. The Malabar 
language he spoke fluently, and had 
preached in it above four years. The 
Portuguese language he also under- 
stood. The Moorish language he 
knew, andin the Persian he could 
express himself with tolerable pro- 
pricty. The English and German 
languages he understood so far as 
to be able to speak them with some 
8 

. Swartz speaks of the Bibles 
ek cher books sent by the Society, 
as a treasure, and trusts that the 
soldiers of the 72d regiment and the 
school-children would have reason 
to praise Godtorthem. Advering 
to the state of the Tanjore chusrch, 
he observes, that both there and at 
Tranquebar, the Christian converts 
of the higher and the lower Casts, 
were nearly equal. The congrega- 


tion at Palamcotta consisted of about 
one hundred and twenty persons, 
some inferior merchants, some arti- 
ficers, some washermen, some far- 


mers, and a few native soldiers ; a} 
having their employments, and none 
living on charity. The church js 
a neat, small building, with a tiled 
roof, and was built by a Braminy 
woman who was instructed, and 
baptized by Mr. Swartz; one or two 
of the English gentlemen assisting 
her with a supply of some materials, 
An able and pious catechist, named 
Sattianaden, has the care of the cop. 
gregation. A school has likewise 
been established, and a schoolmas. 
ler provided; and both catechist 
and schoolmaster receive their sala. 
ries from Mr. Swartz.  Palam. 
cotta is a fort, at the cistance of two 
hundred miles from Tanjore: it be- 
longs to the Nabob, but has an 
English garrison. Oue of the coun. 
try priests visits the congregation 
annually, for the administration of 
the sacraments. The English Lit. 
urgy is translated, and used regu. 
larly before sermon. Mr. Swartz 
mentions, that the scholars, in the 
two provincial schools very lately 
established, were making a rapid 
progress, in learning to read and 
write the English language. The 
Mission schools, both English and 
Malabarian, were continued as be- 
fore ; in the former, thirty-one boys 
were instructed in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography ; and as 
these young people were likely 
remain in that country,the Tamu- 
lian and Moorish Janguages were 
made part of their study. The Mal- 
alar school consisted of twenty-nine 
children, instructed by anative. The 
Nalebar congregation had been aug: 
mented with forty members, thir 
teen of whom were children, born ol 
Christian parents. The English con- 
srezation consisted of his Majesty’s 
reziment stationed there, before 
whom Divine service, including 4 
sermon, was performed every Sun- 
day ; but every evening there was @ 
meeting for prayers, which such 4s 

chose it might frequent. These 
devotional exercises had had a good 
effect upon the soldiery, and were 
encouraged by their commanding 
officer. 
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At Tranquebar, thirty-eight hea- 
thens had been converted, among 
whom was a physician of great 
learning and reputation. “ Some 
years back, he had acquired his 
frst convictions of the excellency of 
the Christian religion, in a remote 
country, by reading a letter, printed 
at the Mission Press, which induced 
him to inquire into its principles. 
This he did first of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, who were nearest to him; 
but, finding amongst them the ap- 
pearance of idolatry, he came to 
Tranguebar, and before he address- 
ed himseifto any of the Missionaries, 
he conversed with some of their 
people, and listened to the sermons 
at the church door. He at length 
applied to the Missionaries, received 
their instructions, and, heinge well 
settled in the principles of Christ’s 
holy religion, was baptized, together 
with his family. Soon after, he 
deliv ered up his idol of brass, though 

a heathen had offered him fifteen 
cia for it: he brought likewise 
many rare books to them, of Mala- 
barian learning, of some of which, 
copies had been taken, for the ser- 
viceof the Mission. The Christian 
doctrine of self-denial seemed still to 
him somewhat difficult, but hopes 
vere entertained of his experiencing 
more and more the blessedness of 
‘the poor in spirit;” and how far 
the riches of grace surpass the riches, 
honours, and pleasures of the world ; 
nor was a doubt made of his becom- 
ing an useful man in many respects.’ 

The whole number of Christians 
on the books of the Tranquebar 
Mission since its commencement, 
Was 17,716, 

The Missionaries state: ‘ That 
January 23, 1787, was one of the 
most solemn days ever celebrated at 
Tranquebar, when their senior and 
dear brother, the Rev. Mr. Kolhoff, 
kept his jubilee, and had the inex- 
Pressible satisfaction of seeing his 
eldest son, a worthy young man, 
ordained in the mission church, and 
‘nvested with the holy office of 
Priesthood, according to the ritual of 


the Lutheran Church. The several 
Missionaries, both English and Da- 
nish, propounded to the candidate 
questions in divinity, which he an- 
swered to their great satisfaction, 
shewing how well he had employed 
his youthful years under the tuition of 
Mr. Swartz. The Danish Govern- 
ment, and all the European families 
of the setthement, together with a 
great number of Malabar Christians 
and heathens, attended the service, 
and a general awe was Conspicuous, 
particularly during the ordination 
sermon, which Mr. Swartz preached, 
from 2 Tim.it. |. * Thou, therefore, 
my son, be strong inthe grace that is 
in Christ Jesus.’ After the ordination, 
our young brother enteredthe pulpit, 
and preached a Malabar sermon with 
such a graceful ease, that it was 
pleasing toevery one that understood 
it. They had the greatest hope of 
his continuing a faithful servant of 
Christ, and a great help to their 
brother Swartz in his old age.” 

They had worked off a new im- 
pression of the Tamul Testament ané 
Psalter —Their Report concludes 
with stating, that ‘ amidst the trials 
and difficulties they experience, it is 
their great and mutual comfort, that, 
with their brothers, the Enelish 
Missionaries, Swartz, Gericke, and 
Pohle, they are, us it were, one 
heart and one soul, assisting each 
other in their work, giving to, and 
receiving advice from, each other, 
mutually sharing in sorrows and 
jeys, receiving and giving thanks 
for each other’s gifts, and praying 
for each other. They are ofter 
deeply wounded, sometimes by the 
inefficacy of their well-meant endea 
vours, end at other times by sad dis 
appointment respecting individuals 
However, they are comforted again 
and comfort each other.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
A CORRESPONDENT, who adopts the 
signature of ** AN INQUIRER,’’ p. 558 
of your Magazine for September, 
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makes an assertion which materially 
affects the illustration of those pro- 
phecies that seem to be applicable 
to the principal modern nations of 
Europe, at whatsoever period their 
accomplishment may be supposed to 
take place. He asserts, that “ it 
may be regularly shewn, step by 
Step, that the Scythians were not 
descended from Magog, but from an 
entirely different patriarch.” He 
adds, “ The pedigree of the Scy- 
thians may easily be traced on the 
direct authority of history: but it 
cannot be done except at consider- 
able length.” He endeavours also, 
p. 557, to invalidate the opposiie 
(and general) opinion, by represent- 
ing itasnot resting “ upon any better 
authority than amere random as- 
Sertion of the comparatively modern 
historian Josephus.” 

So contemptuous a 4 
Jewish Historian, tends to subvert at 
one stroke the records which he has 
transmitted of the origin of nations ; 
and derogates, J 


eww £ ¢} ’* 
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apprehend, from 
the authority even of Sacred History. 
Josephus, though, by a strong figure 
of speech, he may be called ‘ mo- 
dern,’? compared with the era of 
Magog, ts far from being $0, CON. 
pared with any writer who affords 
authentic information of the Scy- 
thians. Herodotus, the earliest and 
best authority extant, wrote little 
more than five centuries before Jo- 
sephus ; and Strabo, who best illus- 
trates this part of ancient geography, 
wrote four centuries later. A dili- 
gent and mature collation of their 
statements has long since convinced 
me, that the Jazuges of Sirabo were 
the genuine representatives of the 
Scythians of Herodotus ; that the in- 
habitants of the Roman province of 
Scythia were, therefore, real Scy- 
thians; that these were intended 
under that denomination, both by 
the Apostle Pauwt-dénd by Josephus; 
aid that their derivation from MAGOG, 
by the latter, is far more likely to have 
been a constant and authentic tra- 
dition of the Jewish nation, than “a 
mere random assertion of a com- 
oaratively modern historian.” 


The regular series of historicsi 
deduction whieh would be Necessary 
to demonstrate either the Inquirer’, 
hypothesis or my own, would pro. 
bably be unsuitable to your publica. 
tion: but surely it: becomes him ty 
assign his reasons for treating with 
contempt an authority so Closely 
connected with Sacred History. The 
prophets seldom indicate any m. 
tion otherwise, than by the name of 
its first progenitor ; and if the Jews 
did mot preserve authentic traditions 
of national origins, such indications 
would have been useless both tothem 
aud to us. If they dd, where are 
cuch traditions to be found, but in 
the writings of Josephus ? The ques. 
tion, therefore, whether his state. 
nent on this subject, is to be de. 
pended on, or to be scouted a5 
‘‘ mere random assertion,” deserves 
aplace in your very valuable mis. 
cellany ; and, after so bold a censure 
has been Inserted, it surely demand; 
discussion. I beg leave, on this 
ground, to call upon the Inquire: 
for the reasons of his censure; and 
to request from you, an insertion oi 
lis arguments, and of such an inves: 
tigation of them as they may re- 
quire. 

The only intimation which the 
Inquirer has already given, of bis 
metive for Gespising the authority 
of Josephus, is, that the Scythians 
came from Asia into Europe, after 
the time of Moses; or, as he ({ 
think, less correctly) expresses lt, 
“ were an original Asiatic nation.” 
Such @// nations were. Josephus him- 
seit states, that Magee settled first at 
Aleppo. The Inquirer admits thet 
the Scythians occupied Caucasus; 
which is near the border of modern 
Evrope. Why the Inquirer regards 
this division of the earth as corres 
ponding firecisely with * the isles 
of the Gentiles,’ and why he sup: 
poses that no nation of Japhet’s 
posterity originally settled beyond 
its boundary, it is necessary that he 
should expiain. The whole country 
north of the Euxine, or even of the 
Caspian, might, for any reason I can 
perceive to the contrary, be 4de- 
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1914. | Extracts from the 


signed by the “isles of the Gen- 
les; aS it is, In the one case 
wholly, 1a the other nearly, sepa- 
ted by seas, from countries with 
which the ancient Jews were fa- 
miflar. 

if, indeed, “the Scythic descent 
of the Franks is an undoubted hisio- 
ical fuct,’? as the Inquirer roundly 
asserts, It may be inconsistent with 
‘ye descent of the Scythians from 
Magog, even according to the tesui- 
mony Of Josephus himself But 
this objection appears to me far 
fom having any force, us be 
wholly without foundation.  No- 
thing but a vague or Jax applica- 
tion of the Scythian name affords a 
snadow of connection between the 
and the Scythians. The 
Sluvonicy not the Gothic, nations, 
are the real descendants cf the 
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Itis unnecessary to refer to Mr. 


' Granville Penn’s interpretation of 
| the prophecies concerning Gog, after 
what I have intimated. 
/phectes, indeed, we cannot expect 
»to be fulfilled, or understood, till 


These pro- 


the close of the Millennium: Rey. 


Pde on the 
,ornt, or drowned, or be taken off 
»°y fever or pestilence. 


ix. 7, &. 
ANOTHER INQUIRER. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 
LUTHER. 
(Continued from p. 283.) 


WRITINGS OF 


3 
£ 


p Precious in the sight of the Lord is 


the death of his Saints. Psalm 
cxvi, 15. 


Gop opens, in 


of life to true 


death itself, the gate 
believers who love 


-nd keep his word, by the death and 


esurrection of Christ ; whether they 
“ack, or be hanged, or 


He pro- 
olnces in the text, that the death 


POU his saints is dear and precious 
| Selore the Lord. 
4sh€s a valuable treasure, a Costiy 
 i¢wel 


He accounts their 


of earth. Whether Satan 


| “rangle the true Christian on his 
ed, or the executioner on the gal- 
OWS, if is declared that such a death 
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Writings of Luther. 


is a happy one, and se highly es. 
teemed by the Lord, that he will 
leave nothing unpunished which was 
concerned in it. But the devil, who 
caused their death, be will bring 
fourth to judgement, and punish with 
eternal pains; sin he will destroy, 
and death itseli he will cast into 
hell. And as he values them so 
lighly, be wall assuredly not step 
there, but will bring them up again 
from the grave, so that their death 
shail really be no death, but a new 
life with Christ in eternal brightness 
and glory, 
Finallz, my brethren, be strong in 

the Lord, and in the power of his 

might. Eph. vi. 10. 

Would you be strong and invinci- 
ble, you must take the Lord Christ 
as your strength. Lay fast hold 
of Him, and exercise yourself in 
relying upcen Him, that He may 
be well known to you, and his word 
be held pure by you, and be daily 
used and learned with all diligence; 
that thus of God’s word and your 
heart there may be made but one 
thing; and the truths of it be as 
certain to you, and more certain 
than your own life. When you 
have done this, you will be really 
strong and secure, and will be able 
to remain safe and unconquered 
wher the devil or bis messengers 
come against you. 


Knowing that a manis not justified by 
the works of the law, but by the 
faith of Jesus Christ, even we have 
believed in Jesus Christ, that we 
might be justified by the faith ¢f 

Christ, and not by the works of the 

law ; for by the works of the law, 

shall no flesh be justified. Gal. il. 

16. 

Take heed that you make no mis- 
take here, nor suffer yourself to be 
led off from faith to works. Goo 
works a man must indeed perform ; 
but not on them must he place his 
confidence, but on the work ol 
Christ. And we must resist sin, 
death, and hell, not with our works 
but they must lead us from onr- 
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selves to the righteous Saviour, to 
the King of Zion, who can alone con- 
quer these enemies ; who knows how 
to deal with sin, death, and hell; 
who is the overcomer of sin, the 
destroyer of death, and the swal- 
lower upof hell. Vo Him you must 
leave the dealing with such foes ; and 
you must employ your works on 
your neighbour, that you may there- 
by have a certain evidence of fuith 
in the Saviour and destroyer of sin. 


Whatis the chaff to the wheat, saith 
the Lord ? Is not my word as a fire 
and as a hammer which breaketh, 
the rock in fiieces? Jevem. xxili. 
28, 29. 

‘Phat 1s a sure evidence that the 
word Is sent forth from God, and 
comes from Him, when it cuts, as 
it were, and strikes, and works efii- 
caciously tn the heart, and excites 
men with earnestness of mind to 
live according to i, and to desire 
more and more to hear it; as it is 
written, He that eateth me, shall 
honger more aficr me; and he that 
drinketh me shall thirst more after 
me. And thence comes it, that in 
our times, preachers are indeed most 
elegant and fine, and yet but little 
fruit is produced by them. The 
reason is, it is they who say such 
and such things of themselves, In- 
stead of féllowing God, and the 
people hear what they affirm, and 
do not beheve it as the word of God. 
Thus man’s reason presumptuously 
shines unto man’s reason; whereas 
it must be grace and not reason, God 
and not man. 


Bear ve one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfil the law of Christ. Gal. 
vi. 2, 

Christ’s doctrine does not reject 
you at once, if you Cannot so quickly 
turn yourself, and so easily yield, 
thourh it has too much cause for 
duing it; but it sees that you are 
wounded and weak, and deals with 
you tenderly, and teaches you the 
rifht truth, and bears with you and 
suffers you, if you cannot so well 





stand and manage of yourself, ang 
gives you time for it, tbat you May 
finish the learning of it, and leaves 
you to do as you ave accustomed, and 
as you Can, ull you gain strength, and 
know the truth more clearly and cer. 
tainly. Therefore we must so learn 
‘hrist, as to remember that in his 
kingdom there are only sick and dis. 
eased folk, and that it 1s nothing else 
than an hospital, where the bruised 
and sick lie, on whom we must yil. 
linely and affectionately attend. 


(to be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 

A CORRESPONDENT, Who signs him- 
self Fkururvs, has solicited the at 
tention of your readers, in a late 
nuinber of your valuable work, to 
the Moral Law. I confess myself 
to be one of those plain men who 
never thought that the subject want- 
ed that kind of erudite and elaborate 
discussion which he seems to re- 
quire. At the same time, I admire 
the spirit in which he writes ; and] 
approve, on the whole, of those 
ideas which he seems to entertain 
respecting the qualifications of a 
theological disputant. To settle 
points of doctrine, and to inculcate 
them, are two distinct provinces ;— 
the latter tolerating a looser kind 
of statement and variety of illus 
tration, while the former requires 
solid judgment and keen discern 
ment; wisdom, order, argument, and 
calmness. 

If your correspondent is acquaint: 
ed with the history of theological 
opinions, and if he has made any 
just observations on the human che- 
racter, he must knew, that objection: 
able tenets in religion owe thew 
origin principally to remarkable 
events, In which the attention of 
men was suddenly awakened to the 
important subject; or to anomalous 
individuals, who thought themselves 
excellent im proportion as they were 
singular. All men think themselves 
wiser than others; and there are 
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‘oo Many principles in our nature 
which urge us to maintain our own 
notions with obstinacy, and to re- 
commend them with vehemence. 

‘To all subtlety in religion I am 
an utter stranger. If [ admire what 
is learned, yet l have always found, 
that I am chiefly edified by what 
js plain. I have heard the reason- 
ings of the Deist: IL have heard the 
gay dreams of the enthusiast: I 
have often listened to the mutilated, 
eccentric, and partial statements of 
the sectarist: but I have’ turned 
away from them all with different 
lesrees of aversion; for those who 
rejected the Bible I was compelled 
‘o condemn, and those who in my 
view misinterpreted its doctrines I 
could not approve. 

if names were sufficient to decide 
a question, the subjection of be- 
lievers to the Moral Law could no 
longer be a subject of dispute. The 
names of those who graft the doc- 
trine of absolute’ liberty on the 
merciful dispensation of the Gospel, 
are few, and of no great weight, 
when compared with those who 
have advocated the doctrines of 
mercy without abrogating the au- 
thority of law. Agricola was only 
an excrescence of the Reformation ; 
Whose sentiments probably were 
formed on the partial and ambigu- 
ous sentences of the great, but often 
incautious, Luther. Crisp was in- 
consistent with himself, and there- 
fore deserves no notice on the sub- 
ject. The modern Hercules of the- 
ological absurdity was better ac- 
quainted with plausible effusion 
than with the logical examination 
of Divine truth. The name of one 
culm, thoughtful, learned, and dis- 
passionate divine would fairly out- 
weigh a whole host of such singular 
combatants. 

But I must say, as a plain man, 
that I consider names, however I 
May revere them, asa very inferior 
kind of evidence, as only a tolerable 
auxiliary, when a disputed point in 
theology is brought forward for dis- 
fussion. A Hooker is sublime, a 
Hopkins is decided, an Andrews is 

Christ. Qhsery, No. 155. 


plain, and all of them are pious; 
but all of them are men, and there- 
fore all of them are fallible. 

I would wish, therefore, Futurus, 
and any other person who is not 
satisfied respecting the authority of 
the Moral Law, to forget names, and 
to confine their attention to Scrip. 
ture; being fully aware, as all ought 
to be, that Scripture, meditation, 
and prayer will always form the 
best divine and the best Christian. 

The subject I am now upon is 
extensive, if it were followed to 
any length, according to the hints 
given by Futurus. The advocates 
of total liberty think that they have 
scriptural proof: it must be shewn 
that they wrest the Scriptures. The 
advocates of total liberty suppose 
that the authority of law is income 
patible with the fulness and ftree- 
ness of mercy: it must be shewn 
that these are not incompatible. 
The advocates of total liberty main- 
tain that their statement, excluding 
all reference to the Law as an au- 
thoritative rule of conduct, as a rule 
of conduct in its own nature bind- 
ing, is that alone which gives Christ 
his full honour, and the Christian 
fuli satisfaction and comfort: it 
must be shewn that they are egre- 
giously mistaken. Assert the com- 
manding power of the Law over the 
believer, and, if he will suffer him- 
self to be guided by scriptural truth 
and sober thought, and not by hu- 
man opinion or a dreaming fancy, 
he will have no reason to complain, 
that so much as a single iota is de- 
ducted from the mercy of the Gos- 
pel, the honour of its great Author, 
or his own comfort. The oppugn- 
ers of the law may be specious, and 
they will be obstinate. He knows 
but little indeed of intellectual mat- 
ters who does not know, that so- 
phists are the worst men to deal 
with in the walks of literature. So- 
phists are in the walks of literature, 
what knaves are in the common 
walks of life. But that I may 
abridge my reflections, { shall leave 
this view of the subject to those of 
your correspondents who may judge 
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it expedient to unfold and discuss 
the point in its various parts and 
bearings. 

From what I have said already, 
it may be concluded, that I see no 
passages in Scripture that deny the 
plenary and universal authority of 
the Moral Law, and that 1 do not 
see how any advantage is derived 
tothe Gospel by denying it. Christ, 
to the rea! Christian, is, in all re- 
spects, everything. He is his “ wis- 
dom, righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption.” This must be 
readily admitted, and strenuously 
maintained. 

But while the Gospel conters 
every mercy, the Law enjoins every 
duty. Now take up the point on 
the ground of reason; and it ap- 
pears to me evident, that supreme 
authority and abundant mercy may 
exist In the same government, and 
also in respect of the same persons. 
A wing rules by laws. His subjects 
break those laws. He pardons the 
offenders. ‘The laws, tho uch broken, 
do not lose their authority ; they are 
the immutable laws of the govern- 
ment. ‘Lhe pardoned offenders can 
claim nothing, it is evident, from 
their sovereicn, on the score of their 
obedience: they live by bis mercy: 


out still, as necessa rily members of 


ithe same government, they owe sub- 
yection to the laws. How far this 
may illustrate the point Tam upon 
nN religion, Il leave cihers to deter- 
mine. But I confess it has always 

appeared to me that the Moral Law 
moust, from its nature, be imniutable, 
and therefore of equal authority in 
every possible dispensation of truth, 
I am utterly at a lossto discover how 
it can be otherwise, It rests in 
nothing accidental or varying, but in 
the essential nature of things. IfGod 
creates beings free agents, he must 
givethem directions, Creaturesare 
not independent: they must be sub- 
ject to certain laws,that relate to right 
and wrong; and since right and 
wrong are always the same, the Law 
has the same character and authority 


at all times. If men sin, and, accord. 
ing to the mercy of God revealed jy 
the Gospel, obtain pardon, this does 
not in the least degree affect the na. 
ture ofthe Law. Nothing, I think, 

can be more perverse, or more un. 
founded, than to maintain, that faith 
In Christ, for justification, pardon, 
and acceptance with God, places 
man on a ground on which the Lay 
has no authority over him. 

Of the religion of the first ages of 
the world, we have only in some re, 
spects’ obscure information : but ob. 
scure as itis, we may say, that the 
Moral Law was then known, and ex. 
isted in fuil force as the directing 
and commanding guide of ali men, 
The Virst Table of the Law 1s io be 
deduced, and not unfairly, from the 
sanctification of the Subbath-day, 
It may also be asked, how could 
Abraham teach his family to “do 
justice and judgment,” if he was not 
familiar with the Second Table of 
the Law? 

According to my opinion, the Mo- 
ral Law derived no additional authori 
ty by its promulgation on Sinal. Mo- 
ral relations are always the same: 
moral enactments, therefore, which 
are in fact only the visible expres: 
sions of those relations, are invari. 
ble. If,then, the Moral Lawexisted 
previous to the Sinai-dispensation, 
which cannot be disputed, it must 
also exist, and that with the very 
same character, after. that dispensa- 
tion became obsolete by the intro- 
duction of the Gospel. I have al- 
ways thought the testimony of ou! 
Lord, in the fifth chapter of & 
Matthew conclusive on this point. 

Ifthe Law is of no force as tt 
respects the believer, I would ask; 
how does St. Paul, in the sevents 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ro 
mans, not oniy speak of the Law 4 
“holy, just, and good, > but asset, 
that he ‘delighted in the law of 
God after the inward man,” and 
also that “with his mind he served 
the law of God?’ If it be admit 


ted that St. Paul here speaks as ¢ 
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peliever, then it must also be admit- 
red, that being a believer, he regard- 
ed the Law in such a manner as no 
one could who was not persuaded of 
its authority over him. 

The New Testament abounds with 
-ommands. ‘hose commands are ad- 
dressed to believers,and,as I suppose, 
are binding upon them. But what 
are those commuands, but, in effect, 
the Moral Law? For the Moral Law, 
though summarily contained in the 
yen Commandments, consists of the 
preceplive parts of Scripture so far 
as such parts are of a moral nature. 
Moral commands ate moral laws, 
and are binding wherever they oc- 
cur. They abound in the Gospel ; 
and are especially directed to those 
who have embraced the mercy which 
it offers. 

The notion of some, that real 
Christians obey the commands of 
God from a principle of love, and that 
these Commands have, for that rea- 


son, no authority over them, Is so 


absurd that it clearly shews us, that 
they speak without knowledge.— 
Every one who reflects must be con- 
vinced, that the authority of a moral 
law resides in the law itself, and is 
not diminished or even affected, 
whether the law be obeyed or not 
oveyed, or whether it be obcyed 
from a principle of love, or icar, or 
rom any other principle. 

If, then, I am asked, on what 


| ground lam persuaded of the autho. 


ity ofthe Moral Law over believers, 
: should reply, that I rest my per- 
‘uasion of it on my views of the na- 
wre of the Mora! Law, and on the 
‘esumony of Scripture, which, if I 
“11 hot mistaken, agrees with those 
Wiews, 

lam aware that my statement is 
‘eryimperfect; but 1 shail rejoice if 
any thing I have advanced will lead 
°° amore clear, learned, and satis- 


‘actory investigation of the subject. 


Allow me to conclude my paper 
the remarks of Flavel, no 


ra. 
rath 


ean name in theology, on this 
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point. I do not quote him as an 
authority to decide the question ; 
but having accidentally met with his 
opinion, after { had written (he above 
remarks, I was struck with the coin- 
cidence between his views and iny 
own. Some men will be convinced 
more by the observations of Flavel 
than they would by those of our 
pious and learned prelates. 

‘*Christ doth not free believers 
from obedience to the Moral Law : 
it is true we are no more under it as 
a covenant for our justification; but 
we are and must sull be under it as a 
rule for our direction. The matter 
ofthe Moral Law is unchangeable as 
the nature of good and evil is, and 
cannot be abolished except that dis. 
tinction should be destroyed. The 
precepts of the Law are still urged 
under the Gospel, to enforce duties 
upon us. It is, therefore, a vain dis- 
tinction invented by libertines to say 
it binds us as creatures, not as Chris- 
uians: or that it binds the unregene- 
rate part, but not the regenerate : 
but thisis a sure truth, that they wha 
ure freed from its penalties, are still 
under its precepts: though believers 
are no more under its curse, yet 
they are still under its conduct: the 
Law sends us to Christ to be justi- 
fied, and Christ sends us to the Law 
to be regulated. Let the heart of 
every Christian join therefore with 
David’s in that holy wish: ‘Thou 
hast commanded me to keep thy 
precepts diligently ; O that my ways 
were directed tokcep thy statutes? ’ 

I am, &c. 
PHILONOMOS. 


aan 


To the Eliter of the Christian Observer. 


I was so delighted with a passage 
which I lately met with in reading 
the second part of the twenty-third 
Homily of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, “ on alms- 
deeds,’’ and consider it so admirable 
zn answer to many of the unscriptu- 
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ral statements, as they appear to me, 
of the bishop of Lincoln, in his * Re- 
fution of Calvinism,” and of other 
writers of the same school, that I ven- 
ture to beg a place for it in your 
valuable paves. After having quoted 
Luke xi. 41. “ Give alms of such 
things as ye have; and behold all 
things are clean unto you ;”’ and hav- 
ing also cited the apocryphal books 
of Tobit and Ecclesiasticus, as well 
as some words of Cyprian, in confir- 
mation of what he has before alleged ; 
the writer supposes and answers the 
following objection. (Oxford ed. of 
Hom. 1810, pp. $28, &c.) “ But here 
some will say unto me, [falms-giving, 
and our charitable works towards the 
poor, be able to wash away sins, to 
reconcile us to God, to deliver us 
from the peril of danination,and make 
us the sons and heirs of God’s king- 
dom: then are Christ’s merits de- 
faced, and his blood shed in vain; 
then are we justifed by works, and 
by our deeds may we merit heaven ; 
then do we in vain believe that Christ 
died for to put away our sins, and that 
he rose for cur justification, as St. 
Paul teacheth. 

“But ye shall understand (dearly 
beloved) that neither those places of 
the Scripture before allewed, neither 
the doctrine of the blessed martyr 
Cyprian, neither any other godly and 
Jearned man, when they, ta extolling 
the dignity, profit, fruit, and effect 
of virtuous and liberal alms, do say 
that it washeth away sins, and bring- 
eth us to the favour of God, do mean, 
that our work and charitable deed 1s 
the original cause of our acceptation 
before God, or that for the dignity 
or worthiness thereof our sins may 
be washed away, and we purged and 
cleansed of all the spots of our ini- 
quity; for that were, indeed, to 
deface Christ, and to defraud him of 
his glory. But they mean this, and 
this is the understanding of those 
and such like sayings; that God of 
his mercy and special favour towards 
them whom he hath appointed to 
everlasting salvation, hath so offered 
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his grace especially, and they have 
so received it fruitfully, that, al. 
a by reason of their sinful liv. 
ing outwardly, they seemed before 
to have been the children of wrath 
and perdition, yet now, the Spirit of 
God mightily working in them, unto 
obedience to God's will and com. 
mandments, they declare by their 
outward deeds and life, in the shew. 
ing of mercy, and charity, (which 
cannot come but of the Spirit of 
God, and his especial grace), that 
they are the undeubted children of 
God, appointed to everlasting life, 
And so, as by their wickedness and 
ungodly living they shewed them. 
selves according to the judgment of 
men which follow the outward ape 
pearance, to be reprobates and cast. 
aways: so now, by their obedience 
unto God's holy will, and by their 
mercifulness and tender pity, (where: 
in they shew themselves to be like 
unto God, who is the fountain and 
spring of all mercy), they declare 
openly and manifestly unto the sight 
of men, that they are the sons of 
God, and elect of him unto salva 
tion. Tor, as the good fruit is no 
the cause that the tree is good, bu! 
the tree must first be good before it 
can bring forth good fruit: so the 
good deeds of man are not the caus 
that maketh man good, but he's 
first made good, by the Spirit ant 
erace of God, that effectually work 
eth in him, and afterward, he bring: 
eth forth good iruits. And then, 4 
the good fruit doth at rgue the good: 
ness of the tree, so doth the good 
and merciful deed of the man argue 
and certainly prove the goodnesso 
him that docth it, according 1 
Christ’s sayings: © Ye shall know 
them by their fruits.’ 
“ And if any man will object, thé 
vil and naughty men do sometimes, g 
by their deeds, appear to be very 


codiy and virtuous: [ will answe! 


so doth the crab and choke-pe'y * 


seem outwardly to have sometime 
as falra red, und as mellow a colou! 
as the f 
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ve ne that will bite and take a taste, 
al. shall easily judge betwixt the sour 
Ve bitterness of the one and the sweet 
te J savouriness of the other. And as the 
th [true Christian man, in thankfulness 
of of his heart, for the redemption of 
Ito nis soul, purchased by Christ’s death, 
m. M sheweth kindly by the fruit of his 
cir WE faith, his obedience to God: so the 
We other, as a merchant with God, doth 
ich all for his own gain, thinking to win 


of heaven by the merit of his works, 


















hat and so defaceth and obscureth the 
of price of Christ’s blood, who only 
life. wrought our purgation. 
and «The meaning, then, of these 
em: sayings in the Scriptures and othev 
it of holy writings : Alms-deeds do wash 
ape away our sins; and, Mercy to the 
~aste poor, doth blot out our offences, is, 
ance that we, doing these things ac- 
heir cording to Ged’s will and our duty, 
eres have our sins indeed washed away, 
like and our offences blotted out: not 
and for the worthiness of them, but by 
clare the grace of God which worketh all 
sight in all, and that for the promise that 
rs of God hath made to them that are 
alvae obedient unto his commandment, 
5 not that he which is the truth, might be 
|, but justified in performing the truth due 
re itte tohistrue promise. Alms-deeds do 
o the Me Wash away our sins, because God 
cause doth vouchsafe then to repute us as 
he is Clean and pure, when we do them 
t anifm or his sake, and not because they 
work fm eserve or merit our purging, or for 
sring- ff ‘hat they have any such strength 
en, asf aud virtue In themselves. 
cool me = I know that some men, too muck 
gooi™ addict to the advancing of their 
argue~e works, will not be contented with 
sesso «this answer; and no marvel, for 
ng wm such men can no answer content or 
know Sufhce. Wherefore, leaving them 
f to their own wilful sense, we will 
t, tho ‘ather have regard to the reasonable 
times® 2nd gedly, who, as they most cer- 
, veri ‘nly know and persuade them- 
nswelf %€lves, that all goodness, all bounty, 
e-pee! ‘ all mercies, ali benefits, all forgive- 
etimem® ess of sins, and whatsoever can be 
olou' ff »~4med good and profitable, either for 


, Bo the body or for the seul, do come 
nly of God’s mercy and mere favour, 
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and not of themselves: so, though 
they do never so many and so excel- 
lent good deeds, yet they are never 
puffed up with the vain confidence 
of them. And though they hear and 
read in God’s word, and other-where 
in godly men’s works, that alms- 
deeds, mercy, and charitableness, 
doth wash away sin, and blot out 
iniquity ; yet do they not arrogantly 
stick and trust unto them, or brag 
themselves of them, as the proud 
pharisee did, lest with the pharisec 
they should be condemned: but 
rather, with the humble and poo: 
publican, confess themselves sinful 
wretches, unworthy to look up to 
heaven, calling and craving for mer- 
cy, that with the publican they may 
be pronounced of Christ to be justi- 
fied. ‘lhe godly do learn that when 
the Scriptures say, that by good and 
merciful works we are reconciled to 
God’s favour: we are taught then to 
know what Christ by his intercession 
and mediation obtaineth for us of his 
Father, when we be obedient to his 
will; yea, they learn in such manner 
of speaking a comfortable argument 
of God’s singular favour and love, 
that attributeth that unto us and to 
our doings, that he by his Spirit 
worketh in us, and through his grace 
procureth for us. And yet this not- 
withstanding, they cry out with St. 
Paul, O wretches that we are! an@& 
acknowledge, (as Christ teacheth), 
that when they have done all, they 
are but unprofitable servants: and 
with the blessed King David, in res- 
pect of the just judgments of God, 
they do tremble and suy, Who shal! 
be able to abide it, Lord, if thou wilt 
vive sentence according to our de- 
serts? Thus they humble themselves, 
and are exalted of God; they count 
themselves vile, and of God are 
counted pure and clean; they con- 
demn themselves, and are justified 
of God; they think themselves un- 
worthy of the earth, and of God 
are thought worthy of heaven. 


Thus by God’s word are they truly 
taught how to think rightly of mer- 
ciful dealing of alms: and, of God’s 
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especial mercy and goodness, are 
made partakers of those fruits that 
his word hath promised.” 

I have only to add, Mr. Editor, 
that I greatly rejoice in the efforts 
which are now made to bring the 
too-Jong-nerlected Homilies of our 
Church once mere into public no- 
tice.* They were greatly prized 
by the good in days of yore; they 
contributed much to rescue thts na- 
tion from the thick darkness of popish 
infidelity; they form, with our Arti- 
cles and admirable Lituryy, a raily- 
ing point, of which, I trust, the 
friends of vital relision will not neg. 
Ject to avail themselves. I may, 
perhaps, be too sanpuine; but I am 
willing to cherish a hope that, by 
God’s blessing upon the reneral dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures, Homilies, 
Articles, and Liturry, the time may 
yet be seen, by our children if not 
by ourselves, When the doctrines of 
the Reformation shall be faithfully 
preached by a large majority of the 
ministers of our Kstablished Church. 

Such, sir, is the sincere prayer, 


£ «.  eANHeEIr . leer 
Oo; your constant reader, 
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a ne Bs, "Sonesta raw ane ter 
Psalm xix. 12. Cleanse thou are from 
secret fauille. 


DJ c 


THe word secret, as ailicd to fauits, 
may have two meanings; it ma 


Me 


imply, either those sins which are 
concealed fromthe knowledve of the 
world, or those which escape onr 
own notice. I apprehend, that the 
latter is the sense mtenced in my 
text, because it better accords with 
the context; “* Who can understand 
his errors? Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults.’ That Ss. who can 
ascertain the number cf his offences ? 
They are so frequently committed, 
that they escape our observation. 
Cleanse thou me, therefore, O God, 
from these undiscovered faults, If 

* See First and Second Annual Reports 
of the Prayer-book and Homily Society. 


~ 


-~ 


we construe the sentence by a refe. 
rence tothe words which follow it, 
secret sins will stand distinguisheg 
rom those which are presumptuous, 
The prayer of the Psalmist, there. 
fore, seems to be; Cleanse me from 
{the guilt of) those numerous sings 
which I commit throtigh inadver. 
tence, and keep me back also from 
wilful and deliberate transgression 
avainst thee. 

Behold the picture of genuine 
humility! While pride 1s recounting 
her virtues, extolling their greatness, 
wnd overrating their number; the 
eye of the lowly man is fixed upon 
his defects, and he 1s disposed to be. 
lieve himself more imperfect and 
corrupt than he can distinctly per. 
ceive himself to be. “ Cleanse thou 
me from miy secret faults.” 

To this state of mind every real 
Christian will be brought. Close seii- 
examination and subsequent reflec- 
tion will discover to him so much evil, 
which when committing it he did not 
suspect, that he will entertain an he- 
bitual jealousy of himself. How dil 
ferent 1s the opinion of themsclves, 
formed by the best and the worst men 
The best are often deeply dejected 
om account of their faults. The worst 
are prone to exculpate themselves, 
and are the last to feel any tenderness 
of conscience. A person’s guilt is, 
therefore, by no means to be mea- 
sured by his sense of it. 

Various causes contribute to con 
ceal fiom aman his faults. They 
May be suid, generally, tobe a de- 
fect of knowledge, and a want of ¢ 


right disposition of mind. 

I. Many sin asainst God without 
eing conscious ul iw. But bere, an 
objection will be urged. It will be 
asked, ** How can a man be said to 
sin, when he is not aware of it? Sin 
ts the transgression of a law; but 
the Jaw should be known, in orde! 
that the puilt may attach : you Can 
not blame a person for doing that 
which he did not know that be was 
forbid to do.’ I answer; J allow, 
that where ignorance is unavoid- 
able, there sin may be excusable. 
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But a man who would avail him. 
self of this plea, must make it ap- 
pear that his ignorance was not 
owing to any Want of care on bis 
part to find out the Jaw. It we 
allow that a want of acquatntance 
with the Divine law, whatever be 
its cause, is a sufficient apology for 
the breach of God’s commandments, 
it will follow, that the grossest ensor- 
mities may be cominitted with im. 
punity ; and that men have only to 
shut their eyes against the lizht of 
truth. By the laws of human so. 
ciety, a Criminal is not allowed to 
plead in arrest of judement, that he 
was not acquainted with the statute 
which forbad his offence. It 1s 
held, that he might and = should 
have known it. Phus it is in the 
Divine administration. ‘Take the 
case Of an illiterate peasant: may 
he, becuuse he has never learned 
to read the word of God, sin. with 
impunity? By no means. Many 
points in the law of Cod are so 
simple and plain, that no literature, 
no extraordinary kuowledge or ta- 
lents are necessary to the appre- 
hension of them. Every one, for 
instance, who knows that there is a 
God, knows also, that he ought to 
be worshipped. If, therefore, the 
peasant does not seek information 
concerning the true mode of wor. 
ship; if hearing, as he must hear, 
‘that God has afforded a Revelation 
of the manner in which he expects 
‘o be served, he makes no serious 
inquiries as to the purport of that 
Revelation ; if, knowing that God, 
és Governor of the world, is en- 
ded to the obedience of all his 
“reatures, he does not inquire what 
fis jaws are, that he may obey 
‘hem, he is unquestionably charge- 
ave with guilt. This very igno- 
‘ance is highly criminal ; for what 
‘howledge does it so much concern 
4 Tan to possess, as that of God, 
“nd of his will ? What is the work 
*hich can surpass in its importance, 
chat of preparing for an eternal 
a state, in comparison of 


Which, all the interests and em. 
lovments of this life shrink into 
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nothing. Here, then, the dispost- 
tion of mind communicates guilt 
to the sins of ignorance. He that 
would avail himself of the plea of 
ignorance, should be able to say, 
If lL had known the law, 1 would 
have observed it; I would have 
made any sacrifices for the sake of 
obeying it; Lt had the disposition to 
keep it, and my breach of it was 
occasicned only by unavoidable ig- 
norance. Then, indeed, the plex 
would be good. But we should ask 
ourselves such questions as the fol- 
lowing :—Has my conduct been up- 
mgt, in those points which have 
been known? If I did not know the 
law of God, why did [ not know it? 
Mivht I not at least bave known 
it better if L had desired to do so? 
And does net the want of that desire 
imply a criminal disposition ? God 
has sent us his word; but if we will 
not read it, will not attentively and 
studiously consider its demands and 
its prohibitions, we are surely as 
cuiliy, when we violate its pre- 
cepts, a3 if we had distinctly known 
them. Who then can shelter him- 
self under the plea of ignorance ? 
Who has not had a general suspi- 
cion that God required more heli- 
ness than he has practised ? 

These reflections may afford at 
admonition to some persons who 
profess an unwillingness to learn to 
read, because they are afraid of in- 
creasing their knowledge of their 
duty ; they shew their ignorance to 
be voluntary, and therefore crimi- 
nal, by the argument they use. 
They choose ignorance, because 
they do not like the law of God. 
They are like the wicked and sloth- 
ful servant, who had indeed but 
one talent; but that one he hid in 
the ground, At the same time, 
however, let me remark how much 
is due from those whom God has 
blessed with good opportunities for 
acquiring knowledge. ‘Their en- 
lirhtened understanding, their cor- 
rect judgment, their power of rea- 
soning, their leisure for reflection, 
their extensive erudition, their abt- 


lity to precure and read, not only 
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the word of God, but various trea- 
tises of good men upon the duties 
incumbent upen us; are talents put 
into their hands of which God will 
require an account. And though 
iguorance, where it is wilful, is 
no sufficient excuse for sin ; yet it 
must be allowed, that knowledge 
increases responsibility ; and great 
will be the guilt of that person who 
is well acquainted with every art, 
and conversant in every science, 
excepting only that in which above 
all others he ought to be best In. 
structed, the duty which he owes to 
his God. 

2. One principal cause that our 
sing are so much concealed from 
our view, 1s, that we form our 
standard of what ts right, not from 
the pure and holy law of God, but 
from the general opinion of our 
fcilow-sinners. The custom of the 
world is our guide. The standard 
of right and wrong which it ge- 
nerally adopts, is our Scripture. 
But how many depraved principles, 
pernicious habits, evil passions, and 
sinful indulgences, are not only per- 
mitted, but even countenanced, by 
the too-general practice of mankind. 
Only gross sins, and those which 
tend to disturb the peace of society, 
are scandalous; not those which 
dishonour God. ‘Thus, a person is 
expelled from society if suspected 
of pilfering the value of a single 
shilling : but he who is guilty of 
habitual irreverence towards God 
and contempt of him, a crime as 
much exceeding in guilt that first. 
mentioned, as God is more wor- 
thy than man; may be received 
every where withasmile. What 
a corrupt standard is here set up! 
How perverted the judgment which 
establishes this rule! Yet many 
have little or no perception of right 
and wrong but this; and do not 
trouble themselves to obtain any 
ether. But our defective or false 
standard, cannet alter the nature of 
things. If we cail darkness light, 
and light darkness, we do not make 
them so. What a view of our secret 


sins here opens itself to our view ! 


While we are, perhaps, flattering 
our pride with the hope of havin 
done every thing right, we may 
have deceived ourselves in the very 
idea of right. Positive sins are ap: 
to be the only ones which we no. 
tice. The wantof right dispositions. 
is olten a subject little considered 
A person may retire calmly to res 
at night, thanking Ged that he has 
during the day been guilty of no 
act of injustice or violence, and 
applauding himself for his virtues. 
But has he, therefore, no guilt to 
answer for? Examine the long ca. 
talogue of Christian tempers which 
he has neglected to cultivate, and 
he will have much more reason to 
adopt the cry of the publican, Gog 
be merciful to me a sinner !’? Has 
he, for instance, been influenced by 
a prevailing desire to glorify God,or 
by an inclination to gratify himself? 
Has he been anxious to live as; 
rational creature, formed by God 
for his service ? Has he been taking 
care of his soul, labouring to im- 
prove himseli in virtue, and to grov 
in grace and In the knowledge and 
love of Jesus Christ? Has his zeal 
for God made him labour to pro- 
mote the cause of God in the world, 
to discourtenance sin, and to encol- 
rage godliness ? Has be felt a due 
compassion for the wants and mi: 
series of his fellow-sinners, a su 
preme love to God, and an earnest 
desire to be conformed to the image 
of Christ? Have a lively faith, @ 
humble hope, a holy joy, been in 
exercise throughout the day ? Alas. 
nothing of this was thought of, o 
expected, or desired. Yet surely, 
these affections are proper and right 
They glorify God, they become bis 
creatures, they are worthy of his 
Gospel, and. naturally result from 
due reception of it. To be withou! 
them, therefore, is to be so far def 
cient and criminal. Alas! what 4 


fund of unknown iniquity, 15 here 
brought to light! “ Who can unde! 
stand his errors;”—his deviations 
from the Law of God: his deficien 
cies when compared with the stal- 
dard of true righteousness ? 
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And let not these be thought ex- themselves as doing wrong. “ Who 





travagances and refinements in reli- can understand his errors!” What 
gion, to be little expected in practice. reason have we to pray, “Cleanse thou 
y Unless we have these dispositions, me from my secret faults!” 
y we must be Christians of a very dif- In all these cases, It is not any 
r frent kind from the Apostles aud obscurity in the law of God, or want 
" the first gonverts, and we shall have oi Capacity to understand it, which 
, jittle taste for their writings. Some prevents the knowledge of our sin- 
1 2 onere are—-Oh that they were more iulness. Our disposition is in fault. 
st jumerous!—who are endeavouring Love of sin is the root of all the 
aS thus tobe what the Gospel requires, error, An inclination to sin pro- 
10 ME and if not in the measure they wish, Guces self-flatiery ; it blinds the eyes, 
id vet this is still their desire and aim: and perverts the judgment; it dis- 
s. MB yor are they sotisfied, much less do poses us toexplain away the baseness 
to they applaud themselves, while they of our transgressions, disguises them 
a ME fal) short of it. Hence there is in under smooth names, and even ex- 
ch them that sincere humility, that ear- alts them Into virtues. Hence also 
nd nest confession of sin, that joy inthe proceed Inconsiceration, and inatten- 
to Ms hope of pardon through Christ, and tion to what passes within. We do 
od FE that watchful jealousy of tuemselves, not sit down to examine our mo- 
bie which are among the characteristics lUves, to survey cur actions, and trace 
by of a real Christian. them to their principles. Evil pas- 
a Nor is this all. We are often sions possess our breasts, and evil 
Af under the influence of desires and actions follow ; but both the ane and 
a tempers positively evil,without know- the other pass unnoticed by us. 
304 ing it, Such is the deceitfulness of — In every study, diligence is neces- 
ing sin, and of our hearts, that we donot sary to success; but the study of our 
im: always see the Connection between own hearts and the pursuit of holi- 
rov ME «9 action and the principle which ness are left to chance. The con- 
and produced it. Many a word is spoken = science of one thus indifferent to his 
zeal and many a deed performed under own progress in goodness becomes 
pto fm the influence of pride, vanity, Covet- calious. It gives him no pain. The 
rid, Me Cusness, or anger, which are by no very monitor, implanted by God to 
cou: ME «Means suspected to arise from these warn him of evil, partakes of the 
duc ME «Corrupt sources. ‘The same actions corruption, and suffers days and 
mi M2 «May result from a good principle, weeks of sin to pass over without 
su ME 2nd to that good principle self-iove any friendly notice. That false com- 
nest ME @tibutes them. Relief of the poor pluisanc e which prevails in the world 
nage F may be administered either through conspires to conceal from each of 
th, @ ostentauon or benevolence. The us our vices. ‘Lhus self-love with- 
nit public worship of God may be at- in, and flattery without; blindness in 
sas! tended either through vanity or de- the understanding, and corruption in 
f, ot voulon, A bad action may be cen- the heart; erroneous conceptions of 
rely, sured from dislike either of the the nature of sin, and indisposition 
sight berson who cummitted it or ol the to examine our hearts; inconsidera- 
° his sn. And though some disUnctions tion, and insensibility of conscience, 


6 his of this kind may be broad and glar- so effectually conceal from the trans- 
— Ng, yet so intricate are the windings gressor the evil of his life, that he 


‘how i 4) the human heart that great Cau- not only does not understand his 
def: 0» and even much jealousy of our- errors, but is puffed up with pride, 

hat 2 selves, are necessary to detect the and thinks so well of himself as to 

here Ie secret and subtle error. There are expectthat God should bestow upon 

per 808s, who through their livesare him a place in heaven as the just re- 

sions Aliant by covetousness, selfishness, ward of bis virtues. 

cien I ‘oe and yet neayer consider To conclude ; let me seriously 

tals ist, Obsery. No. [55 4Z 
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urge the consideration of this sub- 
ject, as the means of rendering us 
humble. Every man’s ways are 
right in his own eyes, but God pon- 
dereth the heart. Let us not say, 
that “ though I have been guilty of 
some venial sins, yet I have not much 
to answer for. On the whole, my 
conduct is unexceptionable ; at least 
there is no reason to be much dis- 
satisfied with it.’ Do we not per- 
ceive that all men are ready to speak 
favourably of themselves, those who 
have been guilty of the most flagt- 
{ious crimes, us well as the more 
decent, Nay, it often happens, that 
the most flagiticus are the most con- 
fident, while the upright are remark- 
able for confessing their unsortht- 
ness, Let us, then, be persuaded to 
suspect ourselves; to believe that 
our hearts may not be se pure as we 
think them, and that we may have 
many secret faults to answer for, of 
vhich we are not aware. The 
Church of Laedicea was satisfied with 
the goodness of her state; but He 
that searches the heart, and tries the 
reins, formed a very different opl- 
nion. ‘The truth is, that every man, 
if he closely examines his heart 
and life, trying it by the standard 
of the pure word of God; if he 
watches his thoughts, and in ear- 
nest labours to bring them into obe. 
dience to the Divine Law; will find 
himself to be a miserable sinner. I 
sress this point the more, because 


the want of a proper knowledge of 


our sinfulness, makes us !fnorant 
of our need of a Saviour, as well as 
content with a partial and defective 
righteousness 

Let us pray, therefore, and Jubour 
9 be cee ply convinced of our sin- 
ress, and Jet us dread Matiery and 
self-love as poison. With holy Job 
let us not shrink from avowing, * Be- 
old, Pam vile;’? with Leniahs, oy 


od 


Li! ‘ 
14 
i 


am a man of unclean lips;” with the 
Psalmist, ** Mine iniquiuies are aq 
sore burden tor me, too heavy to 
bear;”? and with St. Paul, “Q 
wretched man that I am, who shal] 
deliver me from this body of sin!” 
Following this course, we shall be 
led to pray earnestly for deliverance, 
and shall obtain salvation through 
Jesus Christ. 

Let, then, this view of the subject 
shew us all the magnitude of a Si. 
viour’s mercy. As our sins are inf. 
nitely more than we conceived, s 
also is our obligation to Him whe 
cancels so much guilt. We ought 
to feel as debtors for ten thousand 
talents; tor he will love most who 
has the deepest sense of the guilt 
thathas been forgiven. How thank- 
ful should we be, that we may ven. 
ture to look upon so much guilt 
without absoiute despair! If we truly 
believe in Jesus, instead of being 
overwhe!med with terror, we shai! 
only prize more and more highly 
that blood which we every day per- 
ceive to be more and more necessary 
tous. Let, then, that salvation be 
endeared to us, which is by grace 
and not by works. 

Let the consideration of this sub: 
ject, also, make us watchful. This 
isa great part of Christian wisdom. 
A man who knows not himself ap- 
proaches the brink of sin, and trifles 
with temptation. “Though he should 
admit that he has fallen into some 
transeressions, he will assume that 
he ts in no danger ofothers. Hence 
he is negligent in his daily conduct 
negligent in self-examination, neglt 
gent il) prayer. 


And finally, let us not forget tha: 
inference from the subject which 


was made by the Psalmist: “ Whe 
can understand his errors? Lord. 
cleanse thou me from mny secre’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


yo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

ArreR the admirable treatise on 
Christian Education which has lately 
issucd from the press, and which had 
previously adorned your pages, it 
secms unnecessary, if not presump- 
tuous, to offer any remarks on the 
subject. The following observations 
are made, in the hope of drawing the 
attention of your able correspondent 
‘(0 a point to which, though frequent 
silusions are made to itia the course 
of his work, he has not, perhaps, 
given sufficient attention; proba- 
bly, because his instructions are 
only intended for the eartier stages 
of life. I allude, sir, to that want of 
confidence, I may say friendship, 
which we too often witness between 
young people and their parents, even 
where their mutual duties are dis- 
charged not only with cheerfulness, 
but affection, and where we might 
have formed very different expecta- 
tions from our knowledge of their 
respective religious principles. 

There can be no pleasure so grati- 
fying toa man of feeling, as to see 
his children voluntarily step forward 
iomake him the depositary of their 
secrets, the confidant of their hopes, 
and the comforter of their sorrows. 
But, delightful as this confidence is, 
how frequently do we find in its 
place efforts to conceal the real feel- 
ings of the heart, adissembled chcer- 
iuiness perhaps assumed to hide the 
pains of conscious guilt from him 
Whose admonitions are best calcu- 
lated to prevent their recurrence. 
This unfortunate distrust, it is true, 
alten, most commonly perhaps, arises 
irom bad dispositions in the children 
themselves. But are not these dis- 


positions frequently superinduced by 
an erroneous education, or by the 
neglect of the most judicious means 
“i removing the reserve habitual to 
voung people. 


Pome, 
Lit ” 


A few exam- 


ples, which have come under my 
own observation, may serve to illus: 
strate the subject. 

A. is a man of correct habits and 
strict piety: strongly attached to 
his family, his grand object through 
life has been to train up his children 
fora happier world. As the leading 
feature of his religious character is 
a deep conviction of the heinousness 
of sin and our native depravity, he 
naturally endeavours to instil into 
their minds the same sentiments 
All this is perfectly right: his plan 
is geod, but he is deficient in bis 
mode of carrying it into execution. 
His admonitions are all reproofs: 
his children regard him rather as a 
censor, thanasa friend. They have 
been accustomed to hear from his 
mouth repeated instances of God’s 
wrath, but few of his love; and to 
hear them mentioned with such 
warmth of feeling, that their young 
minds have mistaken parental anxiety 
for anger, and their fear of their 
Creaior is exceeded by that of their 
father. It is needless to add, that 
A. complains of the hypocrisy of 
his children, and finds them as 
well versed in dissimulation as Ma- 
zarine, 

B. was a character of a different 
stamp: he also possessed an almost 
morbid anxiety about the spiritual 
wnd temporal welfare of his children. 
Being a man of strong passions, he 
experienced in his own case the ad- 
vantage of having a parent, who 
knew how to guide a family with a 
powerful hand. B. therefore deter- 
mined, when he became a father, to 
regulate the conduct of his children 
with equal severity. Filial obedience 
was the duty upon which he most 
strongly insisted. He married early 
in life ; and conscious of his own cor- 
rect views upon religious subjects, 
and supported by extensive experi- 
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ence in the ways of the work, he 
imagined that as long as he lived to 
guide them, his children could not 
commit any Irremediuble error either 
in morality or business, provided they 
would always submit to his guidance. 
‘Though, as [ have said, a man of ar- 
dent passions, B. forgot to calculate 
upon meeting with the same In his 
children. But be committed a still 
greater error than this, in expecting 
that they would be restrained by ha- 
bitual deference to his will, even if 
not actuated by the higher motive of 
duty towards God. The consequence 
of this system was, that he became 
the master, and not the friend, of bis 
family: they submitted to his willin 
all points that came under his know- 
ledge, but they concealed from him 
all that they were able to conceal. 
Knowing that they should not be 
permitted to use their own discretion 
in the most trivial circumstances, 
they took every means In their power 
to keep him in ignorance of their 
pursuits and intentions; and never 
consulted his opinion, because tt left 
them no alternative. hey loved 
him, because his conduct was evi- 
dently the result of an anxious regard 
for their happiness ; but their love 
never opened their hearts, nor over- 
came their habitual reserve.  B. 
discovered his error when It was too 
Jate to repair it, and died lamenting, 
that out of six children, he never was 
blest with one of an ingenuous dis- 
position. 

Though the objects of C. werenot 
of such an elevated character, he fol- 
Jowed a course similar in principle, 
though less dangerous in practice, to 

the first that I have mentioned. Rl- 
dicule was the weapon he employed, 
and it produced similar effects: he 
rather wished his children to rise 
abeve the follies than the sins of the 
world, and his children not only 
dreaded but (not to use a stronger 
expression) never loved him. 

It would not be difficult to enu- 
rnerate many other plans of education 
that have produced similar effects, 
nor, were that my obgect, to point out 


many other evils arising out of those 
Ihave mentioned. I will rather de. 
scribe a father of a different charac. 
ter, whose success may do away the 
impression that mistrust and diss. 
mulation are always the fruit of bad 
dispositions. 

1). is a man equally formed by 
nature and study to become the 
head of a family. AT! his Wishes, 
and all his business in life, have 
principal reference to the happiness 
of his children. His whole cop. 
duct is regulated by love to them, 
unalloyed with any mixture of auste. 
rity, and his love is repaid with the 
most open and ingenuous confidence 
Has a child committed a fault, he js 
not afraid to declare it; for he knows 
his father loves the offender, though 
he hates the offence. Has he any 
erief at heart, where can he find a 
more soothing friend than in the 
author of his being ? Does he labour 
under any difficulty,or suffer from the 
consequence of his youthful folly, he 
meets with one who will enter with 
ardour Into his juvenile distresses; 
who will quit without Impattence the 
most interesting occupations, to wipe 
away the tear of shame; who will 
share his joys and participate his 
sorrows, while he mingles admoni- 
tion with sympathy, and softens re- 
proof by the most condescending 
kindness. But though indulgeni, 
D. is not a foolish father: his ab- 
horrence of vice is great, and how- 
ever he loves, he never spares the 
sinner. Still, he has had less occa- 
sion to call in chastisement in aid 
of his authority than most parents: 
this may arise partly from the ami- 
able tempers with which he has 
had to contend, but principally 
from the system he has uniformly 
pursued. Before their infant under- 
standings could fully comprehend 
the meaning of love to an unknown 
object, he endeavoured to restrain 
his children, by a sense of gratitude 
and affection to himself. <A teal 
of wounding Ais feelings was the 
first principle by which they “ 
guided As their faculties expan? 
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ed, it was not difficult to change the 
object of their regard, by displaying 
¢o their view the love, the holiness, 
and divine attributes of their Saviour. 
fr was not difficult, because they had 
jot to imbibe new principles, to form 
new habits, or to submit to unaccus- 
romed rules. They pictured tothem- 
scives alively image of their heaven- 
iy Father, from their keen sense of 
ihe excellences of their earthly pa- 
vent: the love, the confidence, they 
had always placed In the latter pre- 
pared them for the same lively emo- 
tions towards cheir Maker. D. and 
his beloved assistant In this delight- 
ful work are now descending in the 
yale of years, happy in the enjoyment 
of the affectionate friendship of their 
children, but happier stull in having 
led them so a due sense of the value 
ofan eternal and never failing Friend. 
G. 
ae 


rc 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tue following Memoir will {it is 
presumed) appear pecullariy inte- 
resting to most cf your readers at this 
moment, When the present excellent 
Emperor of Russia uas but recently 
leit our shores, 

“« Mekepher* Alphery was born in 
Russia, of the imperial line. When 
that Country was torn in pieces by in- 
testine quarrelsin the end of the six. 
teenth century, and the royal house, 
particularly, was severely persecuted 
hy impostors, this gentleman and his 
two brothers were sent over to Eng- 
land, and recommended tothe care of 
Mr, Joseph Bidell, a Russian mer- 
chant. Mr. Bidell, when they were 
of age fit for the university, sent 
them all three to Oxford, where, the 
small-pox unhappily prevailing, two 
ofthem died of it. We know not 
whether this surviving brother took 
any degrees or not y but it is very 
probable that he did; since he enter- 
ed into holy orders, and, in the year 
‘618, had the rectory of Wooley in 


_ So pronounced, though properly spelt 
‘ikephor (Nicephorus). 


Memoir of the Rev. Mekepher Alphery. 
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Huntingdonshire, a living of no very 
considerable value, being rated at 
less than 10/. in the king’s books, 
Here he did his duty with great cheer- 
fulness and alacrity ; and, notwith- 
standing he was ¢wice invited back to 
his native country, by some who 
would have ventured their utmost to 
have set him on the throne of his an- 
cestors, yet he chose rather to re- 
main with his flock, and to serve God 
in the humble station of a parish- 
priest. 

“In 1648, he underwent the se- 
verest trials from the rage of the 
fanatics ; who, not satisfied with de- 
priving him of his living, insulted 
him in the most barbarous manner ; 
for, having procured a file of mus- 
queteers to pull him out of his pulpit, 
as he was preaching on a Sunday, 
they turned his wite and small chil- 
dren out Into the street, into which 
ulso they threw his goods. The 
poor mun, in this distress, raised him- 
selfa tent under some trees in the 
church.vard, over against brs house, 
where he and his family lived for a 
week. One day, having procured a 
few eggs, he picked up some rotten 
wood and dry sticks ; and with these, 
made a fire in the church-porch, in 
order to boilthem. But some of his 
adversaries, to show how far they 
could carry their rage against the 
Church (for this poor man was se 
harmless, that they could have none 
against him,) came and kicked about 
his fire, threw down his skillet, aud 
broke his eggs. 

* Afier this, having still a little 
money, he made a small purchase in 
that neighbourhood, built a house, 
and lived there some years. He was 
encouraged tothis by a Presbyterian 
ininister who came in his room, whe 
honestly paid him a fA part of the 
annual income of the living, (which 
was the allowance made by the Par- 
liament to ejected ministers,) treated 
him with great humanity, and did him 
ail the services in his power. Itisa 
great misfortune that this gentle- 
man’s name is not preserved; nis 
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conduct in this respect being the 
more laudable, because it was not a 
little singular. Afterwards, probably 
on the death or removal of this gen. 
tleman, Mr. Alphbery left Hunting- 
donshire, and resided at Hammer- 
smith, till the Restoration put him 
again in possession of his living. He 
returned on this occasion to Hun- 
tingdonshire, where he did not stay 
long; for being upwards of eighty, 
and withal very infirm, he could not 
perform the duties of his function. 
Having, therefore, settled a curate, 
he retired to his eldest son’s house 
at Haminersmith where,shortly after, 
he died, full of years and of bonour. 

“Jtmust be owned, that this ar- 
ticle Is very imperfect: but the sin- 
gularity of a Russian prince being a 
country minister in England will, 
we hope, atone for those deficiencies 
which it was net in cur power to 


?3 


avoid. 

‘ihe above Memoir is extracted 
from a biographica 
titled, “ Biographica Britannica,”’ in 
hiteen volumes 8ve., printed in Lon- 
don in 3798. The tellowing note Is 
subjoined by the editors of te work. 

“ Mrs. Alphery, the last descend- 
ant of the family, marvicd one Mr, 
Johnsen, a cutler, at Huntingdon. 
She was living in 1764, and had 
eight children. By her, the facts con- 
tained in this article were confirmed 
to lord Sandwich, and were hkewise 
known to be true by old people in the 
neighbourhood. His lordship, inform- 
ed Dr. Campbell, that sucis was the 
respect paid this woman, on account 
of her illustrious descent, that no 
persons, let their station be what it 
would, chose tobe seated in her pre- 
sence : onthe contrary, they rose and 
remained so, till she had taken her 


hair.”? LE NN. 
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ro the Ediior of the Christian Observer 

Lure writer of the papers on the 
principle of Emulation, who signs 
himself vinprex, has referred to the 
Jefinition of the term, as given by 


Johnson in his Dictionary. T haye 
often thought, that much perplexity 
has been introduced into discussions 
on important subjects by a close ad. 
herence to an exact detinition of the 
true and legitimate meaning of , 
word, while the common acceptatioy 
of it has been overlooked. That jg. 
in fact, the proper force of every 
term, which expresses the idea ip. 
mediately exciied in the mind of 
those who are accustomed to hey 
and to use it In conversation. 





_— Usus 
Quem penes arbitrium est,et jus et norm 
loqguendi 

Your valuable correspondent, B. T 
whose essays on Education have en. 
riched your excellent miscellany, ap. 
pears to me to have properly used 
the term mulation in its” popular 
sense, and to have as properly pr. 
tested against it as a principle en. 
ployed in education. IT am not, hov. 
ever, golug to enter the lists with 
Vindex, who has far more powerful 
antagonists lo contend with ; but | 
Inake Uicse observations, merely ( 
introduce a passage from Dr. Joho. 
son himself, which will shew in what 
lizht that great moralist looked a 
the priuciple, and employed the term 
emulation in conversing with his 
friends. The extract came acc 
dentally in my way, on an odd leaf d 
an old magazine, containing ‘anet: 
dotes and observations of the late Dr. 
Johnson.’ ‘The quotation is, I sup. 
pose, from the “Tour to the He: 
brides ;” but as I have not the workat 
hand,andit is many years since I read 
it, I must rely on the fidelity of the 
editor. 

‘Mr. Boyd told us, that Lady 
Errol was one of the most pious and 
sensible women in the island; had 
a good head, and as good a_ heart 
lie said, she did not use force o 
fear in educatgg her children— 
Johnson : * Sir, she is wrong. I would 
rather have the rod the general ter- 
ror to all, to make them Icarn, than 
tell a child, If you do thus or thus 
you will be more esteemed that 
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—f-penses come to about 
~*htum; but then, there are other 


-our brothers or sisters. The rod 
produces an effect which terminates 
in itself. A child is afraid of being 
whipt, and gets his task, and there's 
an end om’t; whereas, by exciting 
emulatian, and comparisons of su- 
periority, you lay the foundation of 
lasting ~maschiefs: you make bro. 
ihers and sisters hate euch other.’ 


Q. 


‘Lo the Bitor of the Chyisuan Observer 
| HAVE been in no small degree sur- 
prised, while reading in your valua- 


' ble miscellany several papers on the 


subject of the increasing expensive- 
ness of a College Education, to ob- 
serve inte what extremes your cor- 
respondents seem to have been led. 
By rusticus and other correspon. 
dents, it appears, that some young 
men require no lessa stim than 600/. 


| and others 800/, per annum, to de- 


fray their expenses; the greater part 
of which, it must be evident, can 


- only be spent by means of great 


extravagances. Your last corres- 
pondent, however, who signs him- 
seliAN OLD FELLOW, appears to have 
run into the contrary error: he as- 
serts, that a prudent young man 


p may live at college for 50/. per 


annum, and even some may have to 
receive instead of to fray moncy. 


Now, Mr. Editor, this Old Fellow, 
puts this 50/7. per annum under the 


head of actual college expenses. By 


these actual college expenses 1 sup- 


pose to be meant the payment of 
tutors, rent of rooms, taxes, pay- 
ment of college servants, &c. If 
this be the case, it may be allowed 
‘hat a young man’s actual college 
5O/. per 


expenses greater than these, which 


heis under the necessity of incur- 


ing; viz. for his food, clothes, 
} . 
books, furniture for rooms, sur- 


f Plices and academical dress, fees for 
degrees, &c., 

With regard to food (for which, 
4t some colleges, more is paid than 
‘t others), I do not conceive that 
‘"y aan, (I speak of pensioners at 


On the necessary Expense of a College Education. 
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Cambridge), who dines in his hal! 
every day in the week, and who 
breakfasts and takes tea in his own 
rooms, can possibly be at a less 
charge than from 30s. to 35s. per 
weck. Of the expense of clothes 
and books, any cne may form a 
judgment, at the same time remem- 
ering, that a young man is obliged 
to dress respectably, and that there 
ave certain books he must possess, 
some of which are expensive. 

Furniture for rooms, surplices, 
and academical dresses, it may be 
said, are only expenses of the first 
year; bat still they require no small 
sum of money, and must be classed 
among the cdsolutely necessary exe 
penses of college. Let not parents, 
then, under the idea that any young 
man can live there for so small a 
sum as 50/. per annum, impute or 
suspect extravagances in their sons, 
if they should very considerably ex- 
ceed that sum. 

Fees for devrees are also heavy, 
and in the last academical year, 
make a considerable addition to the 
expenditure. For B. A., they amount 
at least to 154/, 

Of such things as wine, horses, 
&c., 1 make no menticn, because 
these, in general, (though by no 
means always, and especially with 
very studious men) are luxuries and 
extravagances which might well be 
dispensed with. 

Jam far from wishing to impute 
blame to the tutors, and heads of the 
several colleges ; but there is one 
thing which ought to be mentioned, 
asin some measure aggravaung the 
evil alluded to. It is this: the 
tradesmen of Cambridge send in 
their bills to the tutors, for the se- 
veral young men. The tutors, in 
their accounts, state only the total 
sum, as taylors, so much; grocers, 
so much; &c. Now, if the trades- 
men were previously to carry round 
the bills to the young men, is 
order to their being signed by 
them, and with the signatures sent 
in to the tutors, this might obviate 
much of that fraud which it is to be 
feared is practised, On the presen’ 
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plan, the opportuniuies of commit- 
ting fraud are very great. Tor in- 
stance, a voung man may have a 
suit of clothes of his tailor, and per- 
haps a few other things. ‘The tai- 
lor, if he be not an honest man, 
may charge for articles which have 
never been had. This it is impos- 
sible the tutor should know, unless 
the bill is first submitted to the in- 
Spection of the young man himsei?f. 
But it seldom heppens that he has 
seen the bill. Vhis statement ap- 
plies more forcibly to the bills of 
some of the other tradesmen, than 
to that of the tallor. Now surely, 
this practice ought to be reformed. 
Since [ have been a member of 
the university, only one of the bills 
sent up tothe tutor has ever been 
brought to me for signature. I co 
not mean to assert, that frauds have 
therefore been committed ; yet there 
certainly have been great opportu. 
nities of commitung them. 

I shali be obliged by the favour 
of your giving an early insertion to 
this paper, which has been written 
with a view to give some more ade- 
quale and just views upon this sub- 
ject than your former correspon- 
dents appear to me to have given, 
and to furnish parents with some 

idea of what are the necessary ex- 
penses of a college life ; so that they 
may in some measure be directed 
in meking a due allowance to their 
sons, and that neither extravagance 
may be encouraged on the one hand, 
nor young men be so distressed on 
the other, as scarcely to be able to 
way their way through the univer- 
sity, and thereby become depressed 
in their Spirits, while their ardour 
mn the pursuit of knowledge ts ma- 
tersally checked. 

With my earnest pravers, and 
yest wishes for the success of your 
work, 

Lam, &c. 
A CAMBRIDGE PENSIONER. 
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To thw Editor of the Christian Observe; 
yx the subject of wills, which has 
occasionally been discussed in your 


pages, allow an ex-professional map 
briefiy to suggest, that in his hum. 
ble opinion, equality ought to be the 
grand basis of a provision for chijj. 
dren, as in all other instances, 5 
especially in a testamentary dispo. 
sition. Modifications there may 
and ought to be arising from the 
ever-varying circumstances of the 
case (and your ingenious Correspor- 
dents in vai endeavour to antic 
pate these); but sull, fartiality, tha 
bane of family peace and harmony, 
should as much as possible be avoid. 
ed. A Christian parent will no 
readily suffer the economy or the 
improvidence, the good or the bad 
conduct of a child, to deprive him 
of that quota to which, if not ex 
pressly by the law of nature, yet by 
received usage (im modern times ¢ 
least), he may well be considered 
as having acquired a_ species of 
geht; however expedient It may 
be found, iv certain cases, to guard 
and to qualify such a bequest. Qn 
the other hand, a child influenced by 
similar principles wiil not be hasty 
to assert that right, to deny the au 
thority, or to impeach the conduct 
of lis parent, in * doing what he will 
with” that which, after all, is © bis 
own.” Each imust and ought to at 
tend to his particular duty, and “do 
it heartily as untothe Lord.’? Apart 
from: these motives, what security!’ 
there against partiality and caprict 
on the one hand, or ereetnen and 
discontent on the other ? 

I admit, in common with both 
your correspondents, that an excep. 
tion may justly be made in the case 
of large possessions, by giving é 
preference to an eldest or only 
son; not merely in conformity to 
general acceptation, but on accoun' 
of its tried utility in preserving rank 
and distinction in society. ‘To the 
judgment and conscience of the 
owner of newly acquired property; 
it must be left to determine as 6 


the umount, which will well warrant 


him to commence the establishmel 
of a family place and a name. 

The implied cortract betwee! 
parents on the marriage of thei! 
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respective children, for a farther 
provision at the deaths of the for- 


_ mer, suggested by your correspon- 


dent PARENS, has not frequently 
come under my notice. Where 
that is the case, the conscientious tie 
which he mentions ought undoubt- 


edly to have its full operation. But 


cenerally, that farther provision is 
expressly made at the time of the 
marriage, by such a security as it 1s 


convenient to the parties to give ; 


snd this certainly ought, in point of 


prudence, to be always recommend. 


ed. Lam, sir, 
Yours, &c. M. Y. 


an 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

As every circumstance which tends 

ty magnify the grace and mercy of 

our God and Saviour is welcomed 

by the conductors of your work, 


perhaps the following simple state- 
ment may be permitted to stand on 


record. 
A minister of the Established 


“Church had been attending the 


anniversary meeting of a neigh. 


_bouring Auxiliary Bible Society. 


On his return home, in the evening, 


_a poor person who had been in the 
company, came to his parsonage, 
/ entered his study, and said, * Sir, 


we were Stopt on our road from the 


Bible Society, and were asked to 


or one 


walk into a cottaye to see a poor 
woman who has been in a lingering 
consumption for six years: she 


‘makes no complaint of her bodily 
sufferings, which are very great, but 
-'s continually imploring God’s mer. 


ave 


eae 


‘‘yupon her soul. We gave her the 
[best advice in our power, but having 


heard of your daily visits to the 


/‘ichy she wishes much to see you: 


you may, perhaps, administer con- 


enlat? } 
/Olation to her wounded conscience.” 


s The parish in which this poor suf. 
icrer lived, had not a resident cler- 
syman: the minister in question, 


hastened therefore, the next morn- 
ng, to her cottage. On entering 


the door, he distinctly heard a plain- 
— voice above, saying ‘“ What 
“tall Ido? To whom shall I Jook 


Christ. Obsery. No. 155. 


for help? I am lost for ever!’ He 
ascended the wretched staircase, and 
beheld a woman about sixty years of 
age, poor and emaciated; her arms 
extended ; the one a mere skeleton, 
the other swolien to a fearful size. 
She lost no time in describing her 
bodily diseases ; but exclaime@,with 
tears, almostin the language of the 
gaoler at Philippi; “* What must I 
do to be saved?” The minister 
could not have a better precedent 
than that which is recorded of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles; when 
he said, ** Believe on the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
Earnest as she had been in her sup- 
plications for mercy, she seemed 
deplorably ignorant of the nature of 
the Gospel; and of the various offi- 
ces of the Redeemer ! Jesus Christ, 
appeared to occupy no place in her 
system. The gracious plan of re- 
demption was then pointed out to 
this poor ignorant inquirer. Christ 
was described as the only Saviour ; 
as a full, perfect, and sufficient sa- 
crifice for sin; as the appointed 
Mediator between God and man; as 
bearing our sins in his own body 
upon the tree; as becoming, ac- 
cording to the happy expression of 
Bishop Beveridge, “The Son of 
man, that we might be made the 
sons of God.’’* He was exhibited 
as fulfilling all the commands of a 
broken law, and offering a free par- 
don to the guilty. Nor was the ne. 
cessity of holiness of life forgotten 
in this conversation ; holiness, with- 
out which no man shall see the 
Lord. Prayer, founded upon these 
grand truths, closed this interview. 

When the minister paid his next 
visit to the cottage, he perceived 
a striking change in her whole de- 
portment. Composure, and hum- 
ble dependance, had taken the place 
of extraordinary agitation. Jnstead 
of being wretched and miserable, as 
before, her fears were hushed ; her 
soul was tranquillized; although 
she perceived death approaching 
with hasty steps, knew that she must 


* Private Thoughts. Article ¥, 
5A 
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stand before God in judgment, and 
was conscious of her own utter un- 
worthiness to appear before him.— 
‘Ss No man cometh unto the lather 
but byme.” ‘If ye had known me, 
ye should have known my Father 
also.” Whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in my name, he will give 
it you.” “ Hitherto ye have asked 
nothing in my namie: ask, and ve 
shall receive, that your joy may be 
full.’ These were truths of which 
she was at first ignorant, but by which, 
when she became acquainted with 
them, she was lifted from earth to 
heaven. They were toher a rod and 
a stafl, when walking through the 
valley of the shadow of death.—She 
lingered for four months, the mi- 
nister visited her every week; and 
before mortality was swallowed up 
of life, life seemed to be swallowed 
up of mortality. This poor woman 
had felt herself (as it has been well 
expressed by a writer of no ordi- 
nary attainment, In a recent publi- 


cation),* quite guilty; but she hag 
never been taught to lift her eyes 
to the cross of a Saviour. She had 
felt herself weak; but no one haq 
led her to the Comforter, to tha 
Spirit who, with his holy fire, drie 
up the tears of the miserable. 
May J, in conclusion, venture to 
suggest the following hint? Whily 
we are all busily employed in evap. 
gelizing the heathen, in distributing 
the Sacred Volume, and in convert. 
ing the seed of Abraham, let us no: 
overtook this melancholy fact ; tha 
there are maby persons in this high: 
ly favoured country, as Ignorant a 
the heathen, and as much bewilder. 
ed as the Jew: and, that the shep. 
herds of the flock can never be to 
diligently employed in searching 
oul the lost sheep at home, remen: 
bering the words of the good Shep 
herd himself, ‘Verily I say unto 
you, there is joy amongst the angels 
of God over one sinner that repent 
eth.” Tam, &c. R. P. 8. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Penstes de Braise PascaLr. 2 tom, 
I2mo. Paris: chez Ant. Aug. 
Renouard. 1812. 


An editiov, new to us, and, as we 
believe, to this country, of a work 
so eminent among the Christian 
classics as Pascal’s Phoug hts, might 
very pardonably draw some men- 
tion from us, even if it furnished no 
excitement to attention beyond its 
-ovelty. The present publication, 
however, adds other claiins. Jtisa 
stereotype impression ; and the edi- 
tor, M. Renouard, to whom French 
literature its indebted for many valu- 
able republications, has beenat great 
pains to render it worthy of perpe- 
tuity. The volumes are very beau- 
tiful. The text is not only printed 
correctly, but the editor has been 
careful to verify it, both by a colla- 


tion of former editions, and by a per 
sonal and laborious examination 
Pasca!’s scarcely legible autograph, 
which still subsists in the Biblio 
théque Royale. Vhis examination 
has also enabled him to increase the 
collection in some slight degree, by 
adding a few Thoughts never b¢ 
fore printed. 

In all these points, the presel: 
edition is very honourably dist 
ruished ; but our attention, we owl) 
has been chiefly attracted to it by 
a less happy peculiarity, The re 
spectable editor designed, he say’ 
a ‘*complete edition,’? and though! 
it necessary to this end—w/hy De 
cessary, we Cannot even concelve— 
to annex the notes of Condorceté 
Voltaire. Some of our readers p' 
bably know a little of those note 

* Velvet Cushion, p. 103, 
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for it has not always been practica- 
ble to procure copies of Pascal free 
from them. ‘Those who do not, at 
jeast know more or less of the anno. 
‘ators that wrote them, and may 
easily imagine how Pascal, and the 
subjects on which he meditates, and 
the truths which he loves, were 
likely to fare in such hands. 
Condorcet’s edition of — the 
“ Thoughts”? was first published in 
1776, but without the name of the 
editor. To this edition he prefixed 
what he called an /¢/oge on Pascal, 


| asif from the pen of a friend, but, 


in fact, written by limself, He also 
added notes; some extracted from 
Voltaire, who had already criticised 
the * Thoughts” with infinite free- 
dom in his Lettres Anglaises. Can- 
dorcet, who revered Voltaire as his 
preceptor, Cites these criticisms with 
vast commendation both of them 
and of their author. He likewise 
inserted in his edition an essay on 
Pascal’s areument ior a future state, 
commonly (though, Voltaire thinks, 
erroneously ) ascribed to Fontenelle ; 
in which a Christian missionary 
is introduced, vainly defending the 
argument in question, against a 
philosopher of China. The edi- 
Condorcet, whatever its 
faults, had the merit of exhibiting 


abetter arrangement than bad yet 


_by their illustrious author in 
State of mere 


re 


| MMonymous, came out in 1778. 
F Wasa ge meangeenes of that of Con- 
’ corcet, whose praises Voitaire took 


been given of the “ Thoughts,” 
which, it is well known, were left 
the 
unconnected and form- 
‘ess fraements. 

Voltaire’s edition, which was also 


It 


_ the opportunity of returning with i: 
_ terest, though without naming ides : 


9 netes by the new editor. 


(20 which 


but it contained also a second crop 
t was 
printed at Geneva, and with good 
fcason. The “ Lettres Anglaises,”’ 
Voltaire first attacked 


Pascal, had been published at Paris, 


§4nd had given such offence that it 


as suppressed by an arrét du con- 





‘ey and acopy burned by order of 
the Parliament. The author was 
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even menaced with personal punish- 
ment; but escaped by pretending 
that the book had been published, 
not by himself, but by a treacherous 
secretary, and by having friends in 
power who were kind enough to be- 
lieve the tale. 

The Eloge of Condorcet appeared 
at atime when Pascai’s reputation, 
in spite of the disparaging remarks 
oi Voltaire, stood very high. A man 
of genius may sometimes choose a 
hackneyed subject for his panegyric, 
in order to show his own originality. 
Such could hardly have been the 
object of Condorcet. His discourse 
is in no scnse an e/oge, unless that 
be the French word for “ damning 
with faint praise.”? What is worse, 
even the fuint praise in the text is 
furtuer frittered down in the notes 
below. Voltaire himself allows that 
it is not so much an eloge, as a faith- 
ful portrait; and, certainly, were 
this true, we should allow that, 
though not an eloge, and though 
falsely called such, it was in facta 
better thing. But it might not per. 
haps be difficult to prove, if we had 
the opportunity, that this pretended 
portrait is as unlike as it is unfa- 
vourable ; that the discourse, with 
13 notes, contains much unfair cri- 
ticism—much direct misrepresenta- 
tion—and a studious and exagge- 
rated exposure of what the writer 
conceived to be Pascal’s weaknesses, 
at the very moment when he affects 
to be censuring similar indiscretion 
in the friends of that great man. 

‘To enter further, however, into 
this subject, woula be irrelevant. 
The compiler of the work before 

s, who thinks Voltaire’s and Con. 
dorcet’s notes essential to the com- 
pieteness of an edition of Pascal, 
has, by a happy inconsistency, to- 
tally omitted Condorcet’s Eloge, and 
Fontenelle’s Essay, though both 
were thought essential by Voltaire. 
In place oi the Eloge, M. Renouard 
very judiciously inserts the excellent 
discourse on the life and writings of 
his author, by M. Bossut, the editor 
of 1779. We cannot indeed help 
missing the simple, hanest, and af. 





} 
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fectionate account by Pascal’s own 
sister, Madame Peérier; but that of 
Bossut could least be spared of the 
two, and it was hardly possible to 
insert both. 

Of the notes by Condorcet and 
Voltaire, those of the latter are the 
more numerous; and they bear 
plain marks of the hand from which 
they come. It was Horace Walpole, 
we believe, whocalled Goldsmith an 
inspired idiot ; if a like appellation 
were required for Voltaire, perhaps 
the most suitable would be that of 
an inspired monkey. He is the 
monkey-deity of the Bramins. The 
brilliancy, variety, and versatiltty 
of his parts; his rapidity of ap- 
prehension ; his ready wit; bis ac- 
tivity of mind, perpetual, vet ever 
without effort ; the power, the viva- 
city, and the ease, with which he 
rrapples with all subjects, and most 
styles of writing, whether hgbt or 
profound, whether literary,scientific, 
metaphysical, historical, political, or 
relating to common Iife and mian- 
ners: these high qualities, when 
viewed in union with the eternal 
grin, the grimace, the chatter, the 
antics, the mischievousness, the in- 
delicacy, and the apparent want of 
native dignity, that belong to his 
character, form a most strange com- 
pound. Never, surely. were talents 
so lofty united to “thoughts so 
low ;” never did genius appear 
in a shape at once so admirable 
and so little amiable or respectable. 
—His knowledge was wonderfully 
extensive, and as wonderfully su- 
perficial ; he Aalf-knew every thing 
from the cedar to the hyssop, and 
he writes of them, and laughs at 
them all. How courageously he 
ventures his reputation on the most 
hazardous subjects, may appear from 
this, that he as little fears to criti- 
cise Pascal in mathematics as in 
moral philosophy. The following 
instance will prove, that the result 
of this intrepidity is not always for- 
tunate. Pascal had remarked, that 
“reason demonstrates that there 
are no two square numbers of which 
the one !s the double of the other.” 


Every beginner in algebra, knows 
that this proposition is as Strictly 
demonstrable as any negative ¢ap 
be ; that is, the contrary SUPposi. 
tion can be immediately shewn ty 
lead to a gross mathematical absy,. 
dity. Yet Voltaire comments thy; 
on the remark we have quoted; 
“Ce n’est point le raisonnemert, 
c’est experience et le tatonnement, 
qui cémontre cette singularité ¢& 
tant d’autres.’’ Here was (¢étonn. 
ment indeed, thoush it demonstrates 
what was no great singularity, the 
rashness of the writer. We nee 
scarcely add, that this memorable 
sally of ignorance occurs In Vo. 
taire’s secund set of notes 3 not ip 
these that passed the eye of his 
brother-annotator. So disgraceful ; 
display of mathematical learning, 
would have been suppressed by 
Condorcet ; and surely, the appear 
ance of it in print must have cos 
him a cecp blush for his master; 
probably a much deeper one thai 
the detection of the blunder ever 
drew from the hardened vanity ¢ 
that gay self-deceiver himself. Fu 
it appears to be a just opinion 
that vanity was the ruling passion 
of Voltaire, though probably he was 
not conscious of it in its full extent, 
and though it may not be always pre 
minent in his writings. His goo 
sense (for he seems to have beei 
considerably right of head, whateve! 
he was of heart) would considerabl 
check an offensive display of tht 
feeling ; but it has Pope’s own cha 
racter of the ruling passion :—7Zit 
clue, once found, unravels all the res, 
it explains much that would other 
wise be hard to understand in th 
literary life of Voltaire. It was 4p 
parently this feeling that made him 
declare against the atheistical absur 
dities of the Systeme de la Nature," 
the surprise and confusion (we dow! 
not) of the whole school of sceptics 
who regarded him as their idol. ! 
is apparently this feeling that. make 
him sometimes introduce into tht 
very midst of his infidel raillene 
against Pascal, a sly fling at his o¥! 


brother railers. He inserts, and) 
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professes to admire Fontenelle’s at- 
cack on Pascal, which we have be- 
fore mentioned ; yet is as little 
ceremonious with lontenelle’s Chi- 
nese philosopher, as with his Jesuit 
missionary ; nor can Condorcet him- 
self altogether escape the sarcasms 
of this laughter-loving sage. Va- 
nity was perhaps the domineering 
motive of the whole tribe of JA7Zee- 
jieurs les Philosofihes ; but it seems 
?o have been much more of a per- 
sonal, individual, and self-centered 
feeling in Voltaire than in any of 
the rest, excepting Rousseau. He 
must be singular, or he did nothing. 
We know not whether there exist- 
ed at Paris, as has been said, a regu- 
iarly organised Anti-Christian con- 
spiracy; but if so, and if it was 
headed by Voltaire, even that cir- 
cumstance alone, we think, would 
have gone far to ensure its failure. 
No conspiracy could have prospered 
under a chief who bad so much of 
the spirit of a prize-fighter, and who 
was at any time ready to secrifice 
his friends for the pleasure of asto- 
nishing his enemidi® 

Condorcet was far less of an ano- 
maly than Voltaire. He belonged 
to the regular order of sceptical phi- 
losophers,which, however, possessed 
few members equally ewinent tor 
ability and knowledge. Among the 
favourite subjects of speculation with 
Condorcet, was that absurdity of 
modern times, which has been called 
bya name still more absurd than 
the thing, the frerfectibility of the 
human sfiecies; or in other words, 
the gradual and indefinite advance- 
ment of mankind towards a state of 
perfect happiness, by the help of 
reason, science, liberty, philosophy, 
and infidelity. It should be stated 
to the credit of Condorcet’s under- 
Standing, that his plans and pros- 
pects on this subject never assumed 
that shape of utter extravagance 
Which has drawn so much just ridi- 
culeon some English maintaine:s 
of the same doctrine. Compara- 


‘ively speaking, his ideas might be 
called rational, if that epithet could 
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be affixed to any theory of human 
improvement which leaves revela. 
tion out of the question. In the 
pretended eloge on Pascal, he makes 
several allusions to this subject ; 
umong other things, he professes to 
hope much from the stir that had 
been produced in men’s minds by 
the philosophical innovations of Des- 
caries, and he is laughed at by Vol- 
taire for his pains. To say the truth, 
laughter might have been the proper 
reward of the whole theory, if it had 
not encroached on sacred ground; 
but Chrisdanity (as we have intimat- 
ed constituted one of the chiefamong 
the evils that were to be gradually 
burnt out ofthe human system in the 
progress to perfection. Mankind 
were to prow in every thing but 
yrace ; and hence the destruction of 
religion (lor what else than Chris- 
tianity deserves that name ?) appears 
to have been a great object with 
Condorcet; an object, not, as with 
Voltaire, struck out in the mere 
wicked wantonness of unregulated 
genius and overweening vanity, but 
sugyested by afavourite system, and 
pursued with shocking deliberation. 

The notes of Condorceton Pascal, 
With the exception of one admirable, 
but rather irrelevant, discussion on 
the Alrican Slave Trade, are very 
offensive, though superficially deco- 
rous. Those of Voltaire, at least 
the second set (in which this mise- 
rably misguided man tells us © it is 
at length time to speak the truth,’’) 
are free even to scurrility, and im- 
pious even to blasphemy. 

It is, we confess, with no sligh: 
indignation that we witness ou: 
rreat author thus condemned, a: 
it were, to the custody of the con- 
fessed enemies of his principles,— 
of those who hate all that he loves, 
and hold to all that he despises. I: 
this be not gencrous to the fame o: 
Pascal, as little 1s it just or reveren: 
to those important and awful truth: 
which he inculcates. So far as the 
present edition is concerned, th< 
sublime musings andaffecting admo 
nitions of one of the first among 
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Christian moralists, will never be 
seen detached from the cold scep- 
tical philosophy of Condorcet and 
the grinning infidelity of Voltaire. 
The editor has, however, placed the 
annotations of these commentators 
at the end of the work, and he ob- 
serves that such readers as object 
to them may cut them out; a hint, 
which is most likely to be taken by 
those who would read them with 
the least danger. 

It cannot be necessary to prove 
thata dislike to the circulation of 
irreligion and infidelity implies no 
Improper distrust of the force and 
the ultimate triginph of truth. Un. 
doubtedly, the principles of religion 
stand on tee firm a basis of reason 
to suffer eventually by discussion. 
Troth is mighty, and wil] prevail. 
But falsehood has, in this werld of 
vice and passion, its paitial victo- 
ries; and what sort of a policy 3s It 
which wouid sacrifice youth and 
inexperience to the most dange- 
rous seductions of opinion, tn the 
hope that, at the worst, their fate 
may furnish an useful warning to 
posterity? It is vo more a reason for 
turning men adrilt to every wind of 
doctrine, that the right view of things 
must on the whole prevail, than it 
would be a reason for committing 
them tothe Atlantic ina river wher- 
ry, that water always finds its level. 

It is due in justice to the editor to 
add, that he is not himself a disciple 
ofthe new philosophy. On thecon- 
trary, he seems a sincere believer of 
Christianity ; and, in one instance 
of some importance, which we shall 
hereaiter notice, he has exerted him- 
self with much effect in the vindi- 
cation of his author's fame. ‘ihis is 
some compensation for his unne- 
cessary indulgence towards the phi- 
losophical annotations ; butit makes 
that indulgence so much the more 
surprising. Would it not be well 
if he were to act in the spirit of his 
own suggestion, noticed above, by 
destroying the plates that contain 
the notes of Voltaire and Condorcet 
before he makes a new impression 


of the work? The requisite alterg. 
tions in the prefatory advertisements 
might be effected at little expense; 
and sure we are that the Change 
would much augment the value of 
the publication, and, in this country 
at least, its sale likewise. 

In what remains of the present 
article, it is not our object to dis. 
cuss separatcly the several cayils 
raised by the commentators before 
us against their author. It does ap. 
pear to us that they might be re. 
futed with little difficulty ; but they 
are too numerous to be despatched 
ina few words. The more advise. 
able plan may be, to confine the 
reader's attention to one or two 
principal parts of Pascal’s specula- 
tions, and to shew what reception 
these have met from his unfriendly 
annotators. At the same time, we 
shall be forgiven, we trust, for oc. 
casionally introducing a reflection 
or two of our own; with the hope 
either of contributing, in some feeble 
deyree, to illustrate our inimitable 
author, or of pointing out some Ca: 
sual defect in views Or reason: 
ings. In venturing on this latter 
ground, we are confident that we 
shall not incur the most distant sus: 
picion of harbouring any unfriendly 
purpose against the author, or his 
works. We should be mortified in- 
deed, if a single syllable in our pages 
could be tortured into a construc. 
tion inconsistent with the deepest 
respect for Pascal. 

One of the most striking: argu: 
ments in the “Thoughts,” is that by 
which the general depravation and 
dcbasement of mankind are inferred 
froin the ill success that ever at 
tends their unassisted researches 
after truth and happiness. This 
ideaPascal sometimesdirectly states 
sometimes obviously insinuates, and 
sometimes, where it is unsuspected 
by careless readers, it forms in truth 
the sunk foundation of his remarks. 
For the fuil development of the 
idea, his own pages must be co: 
sulted; but, wishing to point to ! 
the notice of cur readers, we shal! 
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attempt concisely to explain it in 
our own words. 

The reason of man, says Pascal, is 
ever engaged in the chase of truth, 
and his feelings in that of happiness. 
The pursuitin both instances is most 
active and diligent, and it is obvious- 
jy dictated by nature; yet setting 
apart Revelation, it 1s attended with 
litthe or no success. Uhe understand- 
ing, surrounded by infinities, and 
distracted between the systems of 
upposite guides, sinks confounded. 
The heart panting for repose, wastes 
itself by its eaver activity, only to 
languish in hopelessness. A disap- 
puintment so universal cannot but 
be natural ; yet every man [eels that 
nature herself suggested the enter- 
prise: she infused the fire that burns 
in vain; and, even after the searchy 
which her bidding alone prompted, 
has been relinquished in despair, 
that irresistible and mysterious im. 
pulse sull survives, to torture the 
energies which it has exhausted, and 
lash the ambition that has expired 
in its service. 

These contraricties,so inherent in 
human nature, accord with the sup- 
posiuion that it Is at present in a 
stale of confusion and disorder. It 
has the appearance of some exqui- 
site piece of mechanism which has 
unaccountably received a warp ; the 
injury pervades it thoroughly, yet 
leaves the beauty of the original 
workmanship discernible. How this 
disorder has arisen, or what is its 
exact nature, we must seek else- 
where ; but it plainly subsists. This 
vain desire after knowledge and re- 
Dose;—this double failure of man,— 
these feverish and fruitless languish- 
ings after objects that still haunt his 
imagination only to elude his grasp, 
as they constitute his present mise- 
"y, so they convey obscure intima- 
ons of his original grandeur. The 
failure would be none, if he had not 
faculties to appreciate and to feel it; 
itshews him born with conceptions 
00 magnificent to be fulfilled, and 


sensibility too profound to be sa- 
Usfied. 
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But such a view of human nature 
is consistent with the account which 
Revelation gives of man’s pristine 
perfection and subsequent fall. The 
phenomenon does not directly or 
distinctly suggest that doctrine; but 
It is fully compatible with the doc. 
trine when suggested, and on no 
Other principle can it be solved. 
The religion, therefore, the only re- 
livion, which asserts the fact of the 
fall of man (for, in this light, Ju- 
daism and Christianity are one,) pre- 
fers here a strong claim to our belief 
and accepiance. 

We say, the only religion that as. 
serts this fact. Glimpses indeed, of 
the fact appear iu other ancient sys- 
tems ; as there very naturally might, 
supposing it true. But this is the 
only religion that states the fact dis- 
tinctly, or in such a manner as to 
render a disbelief of it impossible to 
a believer of the religion. Itis the 
only one that states the fact purely, 
or without a mixture of matter glar- 
ingly and offensively incredible. It 
is the only one that states the fact 
frofpularly, or to the people, and not to 
a few cloistered priests, or tongue- 
tied votaries. It isthe only one that 
states the fact sisfematically, or asa 
cardinal part of an entire system of 
doctrines and duties. Lastly, it is 
the only religion that joins, to this 
internal evidence of authenticity, a 
credible set of external proofs, or 
indeed any thing that deserves the 
name of an external proof at all. 

The corruption of human nature, 
however, which explains so many 
difficuluies, is itself, as Pascal ob. 
serves, in some views inexplicable. 
The knowledge of finite beings must 
stop somewhere. Newton proved that 
gravitation was the great cause or 
rule of the various phenomena of the 
solar system. Every well-informed 
mind now accepts this doctrine, and 
admits its value ; yet, what can be 
more incomprehensible than gravi- 
tation itself? Revelation, however, 
though she professedly leaves some- 
thing undone,does more than enough 
for every practical purpose. She 
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does not wholly clear up the moral 
mysteries by which man is surround- 
ed; but she removes them sufficient- 
ly to pour ip upon him her high and 
immortal lessons of patience, calm- 
ness, ad hope. She does not dispel 
his difficulties, but she bushes hts 
disquietudes. She disarms his 
doubts of their stings, and, without 
shedding a full illumination on his 
understanding, communicates a per- 
manent and ever-ceepering repose 
io his heart. 

The argument we have been 
sketchige; was not absolutely new, 
when fiftst used by Pascal. [ts gene- 
ral outline had often been traced out, 
more or less vividly, by thinking 
men. Phat human nature Is in a 
state of disarrangement and disor- 
der—that the moral harmony of the 
world is jarred and untuned=that 
there has apparently been, in some 
way or other, a fa/i—and, on the 
other hand, that for this disturbed 
and dejected condition of things, 
neither reason nor remedy can be 
found, except in the volumes of in- 
spiration ;—that the voice of Scrip. 
ture is the single authority which in 
any degree unriddles the contradic- 
tions of our nature, our mingled 
debasement and majesty, ** the vani- 
iy of our reason, and the grandeur 
of our destiny ;’’-——all this had been 
secn, and al] this had been said, be- 
fore. An arezument so natural could 
wetbenew. Yet has it all the merit 
of novelty in the hands of Pascal. 
Fhe energy with which he presses 
it, the prominent ght in which he 
places it, nay, the almost exclusive 
stress which he lays on it, would 
alone have given it an appearance 
highly marked and original. But 
it derives a still greater and more 
striking peculiarity from the tone 
of natural, exalted, and melancholy 
eloguence with which it is en- 
forced. His discourse every where 
bears witness at once to the sinceri. 
ty and the richness of the mind from 
which it has flowed; and the light 
of truth itself seems to assume a 
character doubly solemn, affecting, 


and “religious,” when seen through 
the fine and genuine colours ot fan. 
cy and feeling. 

It is not at all surprising that 
Pascal should have attained to orj. 
ginality in this instance. He had 
studied the subject with an honest 
mind, and with all his heart; and 
no man who so studies any subject, 
however hackneyed, will fail to de- 
liver himself on it, if he makes the 
attempt, in an individual and inte- 
resting manner. This Is true of 
every student gifted with ordinary 
faculties ; much more will it hold, 
when the subject is studied by ge. 
nius and judgement, and when the 
results of tieir study are propound. 
ed to the world by taste and elo. 
quence. 

Lhe use of the argument in ques- 
tion, by Pascal, and the eloquent and 
pathetic manner in which he deve. 
lops it, will the more strongly prove 
the inventiveness, independence and 
versatility of his genius, when we 
recollect that the influence of his 
previous pursuits would rather have 
led him into a different train and 
method cf reasoning. The study 
of bis earliest choice was geometry; 
and from gcometry he had_ passed 
to natural philosophy. These were 
bis darling pursuits ;—pursuits to 
which he had devoted the first ef- 
forts of bis prodigious capacity,— 
pursuits, endeared to him in_ later 
life by the grateful recollections of 
youthful diligence and premature 
fame,—pursults,in which he was s0 
intimately and absolutely at home 
that, In their utmost severity, they 
cons‘ituted merely his amusement 
and recreation, under the pressure 
of bodily pains inexpressibly ago- 
nizing. It might have been ex. 
pected, then, that these studies; 
thus familiar, thus favourite, should 
have given a peculiar bent and cast 
to his more sacred contemplations. 
It might have been thougnt pro: 
bable, that his theological specu- 
lations would derive a certain dry 
and logical character from his long 
intimacy with the abstract sciences. 
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vigour of eloquence. 
-hot grudge D’Alembert his 
praise ; but it seems to us that Pas- 
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it might have been expected also, 
chat his love of physical philosophy 
would rather have inclined him to 
cnat class of arguments for the truth 
of religion which are founded on 
the phenomena of visible nature. 
Quite otherwise. When he becomes 
4 theological writer, he strikes out a 


| perfectly new track. He alters his 
i 


weapuns as well as his warfare. The 


ardent votary of natural philosophy 


torsakes the material 
yorld, to bury himself in the world 
of the human mind. The hard ge- 
ometer adopts a style of argument, 
remarkuble indeed for  perspicuity 
and conclusiveness, but still more for 
patios and fervour,—a style addres- 


' sedto the heart as well as the rea- 
'son—-simple as truth, and impas- 


sioned aS poetry. 

Some writers of the present day 
have represented D’Alembert as 
remarkable among all the men of 
science that ever flourished, for an 
assemblage of opposite qualities ;— 
for the union of the higher gifts of 


the mind with its lighter and sefier 


graces,—of profound and. original 
thinking with simplicity and even 


 pluyfulness,—of the contemplative 


habits of a student with a taste for 
social Enjoyment,—and of a severe 


aid laborious mathematical faculty 


with great warmth of feeling and 
We would 
due 


cal would have been a preferable ex- 
ample. Were we called on to name 


/4 mental 


combination, and a form 


| Where every god did seem to set his seal, 


“te would have been among the 
foremost names in our catalogue. 
“ltis not perhaps generally known of 
‘Pascal, though it amply appears in 
the most authentic accounts of him, 
“that his social qualities and collo- 
‘quial powers were of a highly distin. 
guished order. 


He was, as a com- 


anion, delightful, till towards the 
Christ. Obsery. No. 155 
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close of his life, when his conscien- 
tious struggles after a greater ab- 
straction of the affections than seems 
attainable (or perhaps is even allow- 
able) in the present stage of our ex- 
istence, assisted, we doubt not, by the 
wretched state of his health, had the 
effect of rendering his manners some- 
what cold and indifferent. Even this 
was an abatement, merely of sociaéle. 
2e88y——enot of benevolence, which 
glowed in his heart with ever-increas- 
ing warmth till its last beat. His 
intellectual faculties and acquire- 
ments are better known and appre- 
ciated. He was born a mathemati- 
cian and an analyst. In experimental 
philosophy, his sagacity was only 
equalled by a modesty and caution 
which formed a striking and amiable 
contrast to the presumptuous hardi- 
hood of his contemporary, Des Car- 
tes. Condorcet, indeed, appears to 
consider the rashness and dogmatism 
of Des Cartes as a more useful 
quality than the wuriness of Pascal, 
or atieast as having in fact produced 
more good. Accidentally, there can 
be no doubt that the bold contempt 
of Des Cartes for received opinions, 
and hisconfident reliance on himself, 
proved highly beneficial to the pro. 
yress of science by demolishing 
established errors and making room 
for a sounder philosophy. But, if 
Condorcet intended to represent this 
fortunate audacity as in itself more 
respectable than that cautious and 
accurate examination of evidence, 
and that distrust of novelty which 
distinguished Pascal, or even as, in 
ordinary times, a more serviceable 
and successful qualification for a 
nhilosopher, we can only say that a 
professed disciple of the Newtonian 
philosophy ought to have judged 
better. Mathematical and physical 
science, however, formed but the 
smaller part of Pascal’s glory. Hav- 
ing astonished the world by his _ phi- 
losophical proficiency and discove- 
ries, while at the sume time the 
intense application with which he 
studied absolutely ruined his health, 
5 B 
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does not wholly clear up the moral 
mysteries by which man is surround- 
ed; but she removes them sufficient. 
ly to pour ip upon him her high and 
immortal lessons of patience, calm- 
ness, and hope. She does not dispel 
his difficulties, but she hushes hts 
disquietudes. She disarms his 
doubts of their stings, and, without 
shedding a fuil illumination on his 
understanding, communicates a per- 
manent and ever-deepening repose 
io his heart. 

The argument we have been 
sketching was not absolutely new, 
when first used by Pascal. [ts gene- 
ral outline had often been traced out, 
more or less vividly, by thinking 
men. Phat human nature is in a 
state of disarrangement and disor- 
der—that the moral harmony of the 
world is jarred and untuned—that 
there has apparently been, In some 
way or other, a faf/—and, on the 
other hand, that for this disturbed 
and dejected condition of things, 
neither reason nor remedy can be 
found, except in the volumes of in- 
spiration ;—that the voice of Scrip- 
ture is the single authority which in 
any degree unriddles the contradic- 
tions of our nature, our mingled 
debasement and majesty, ‘* the vant- 
iy of our reason, and the grandeur 
of our destiny ;’’-—all this had been 
seen, and al] this had been said, be- 
fore. An argument so natural could 
witbe new. Yet has it all the merit 
of novelty in the hands of Pascal. 
Fhe energy with which he presses 
it, the prominent ight in which he 
places it, nay, the almost exclusive 
stress which he lays on it, would 
alone have given it an appearance 
highly marked and original. But 
it derives a still greater and more 
striking peculiarity from the tone 
of natural, exalted, and melancholy 
eloquence with which it is en- 
forced. His discourse every where 
bears witness at once to the sinceri- 
ty and the richness of the mind from 
which it has flowed; and the light 
of truth itself seems to assume a 
character doubly solemn, affecting, 


and “religious,” when seen through 
the fine and genuine colours of fan- 
cy and feeling. 

It is not at all surprising that 
Pascal should have attained to ori. 
ginality in this instance. He had 
studied the subject with an honest 
mind, and with all his heart; and 
no man who so studies any subject, 
however hackneyed, will fail to de- 
liver himself on it, if he makes the 
attempt, in an individual and inte- 
resting manner. This Is true of 
every student gifted with ordinary 
faculties; much more will it hold, 
when the subject is studied by ge. 
nius and judgment, and when the 
results of their study are propound- 
ed to the world by taste and elo. 
quence. 

Lhe use of the argument in ques- 
tion, by Pascal, and the eloquent and 
pathetic manner in which he deve. 
lops it, will the more strongly prove 
the inventiveness, independence and 
versatility of his genius, when we 
recollect that the influence of his 
previous pursuits would rather have 
led him into a different train and 
method cf reasoning. The study 
of bis earliest choice was geometry; 
and from geometry he had_ passed 
to natural philosophy. These were 
Lis darling pursuits ;—pursuits to 
which he had devoted the first ef- 
forts of his ptodigious capacity,— 
pursuits, endeared to him in later 
life by the grateful recollections of 
youthful diligence and premature 
fame,;—pursuilts,in which he was so 
intimately and absolutely at home 
that, in their utmost severity, they 
cons‘ituted merely his amusement 
and recreation, under the pressure 
of bodily pains inexpressibly ago- 
nizing. It might have been ex. 
pected, then, that these studies, 
thus familiar, thus favourite, shouid 
have given a peculiar bent and cast 
to his more sacred contemplations. 
It might have been thougnt pro: 
bable, that his theological specu- 
lations would derive a certain dry 
and logical character from his long 
intimacy with the abstract sciences: 
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it might have been expected also, 
that his love of physical philosophy 
would rather have inclined him to 
shat class Of arguments for the truth 
of religion which are founded on 
ihe phenomena of visible nature. 
Quite otherwise. When he becomes 
a theological writer, he strikes out a 
perfeculy Bew track. He alters his 
weapons as well as his warfare. The 
ardent votary of natural philosophy 
ghogether torsakes the material 
world, to bury himself in the world 
of the human mind. ‘The hard ge- 
ometer adopts a style of argument, 
remarkable indeed for  perspicuity 
and conclusiveness, but still more for 
pathos and fervour,—a style addres- 
sed to the heart as well as the rea- 
son,—-simple as truth, and impas- 
sioned as poetry. 

Some writers of the present day 
have represented D’Alembert as 
remarkable among all the men _ of 
science that ever flourished, for an 
assemblage of opposite qualities ;— 
for the union of the higher gifts of 
the mind with its lighter and softer 
gracesy;—=of profound and original 
thinking with simplicity and even 
playfulness,—of the contemplative 
habits of a student with a taste for 
soclal, enjoyment,—and of a severe 
aid laborious mathematical faculty 
with great warmth of feeling and 
vigour of eloquence. We would 
hot grudge D’Alembert his due 
praise ; but it seems to us that Pas- 
cal would have been a preferable ex- 
ample. Were we called on to name 
a mental 


combination, and a form 


| Where every god did seem to set his seal, 


ths would have been among the 
foremost names in our catalogue. 


' Ttis not perhaps generally known of 
Pascal, though it amply appears in 


the most authentic accounts of him, 
that his social qualities and collo- 
quial powers were of a highly distin. 
guished order. He was, us a com- 


panion, delightful, till towards the 


Christ. Obsery. No. 155 


close of his life, when his conscien- 
tious struggles after a greater ab- 
straction of the affections than seems 
attainable (or perhaps is even allow- 
able) in the present stage of our ex- 
istence, assisted, we doubt not, by the 
wretched state of his health, had the 
efiect of rendering his manners some- 
what cold and indifferent. Even this 
was an abatement, merely of sociadle. 
nessy——tiot of benevolence, which 
glowed in his heart with ever-increas- 
ing warmth till its last beat. His 
intellectual faculties end acquire- 
ments are better known and appre- 
ciated. He was born a mathemati- 
cian and an analyst. In experimental 
philosophy, his sagacity was only 
equalled by a modesty and caution 
which formed a striking and amiable 
contrast to the presumptuous hardi- 
hood of his contemporary, Des Car- 
tes. Condorcet, indeed, appears to 
consider the rashness and dogmatism 
of Des Cartes as a more useful 
quality than the wuriness of Pascal, 
or atleast as having in fact produced 
more good. Accidentally, there can 
be no doubt that the bold contempt 
of Des Cartes for received opinions, 
and hisconfident reliance on himself, 
proved highly beneficial to the pro. 
yress of science by demolishing 
established errors and making room 
for a sounder philosophy. But, if 
Condorcet intended to represent this 
fortunate audacity as in itself more 
respectable than that cautious and 
accurate examination of evidence, 
and that distrust of novelty which 
distinguished Pascal, or even as, in 
ordinary times, 2 more serviceable 
and successful qualification for a 
nhilosopher, we can only say that a 
professed disciple of the Newtonian 
philosophy ought to have judged 
better. Mathematical and physical 
science, however, formed but the 
smaller part of Pascal’s glory. Hav- 
ing astonished the world by his phi- 
losophical proficiency and discove- 
ries, while at the sume time the 
intense application with which he 
studied absolutely ruined his health, 
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he,in his thirty-third year, burst into which the mere rough and formles. le: 
notice as the author of the Provincial sketches have produced such a per. sic 
Letters. This work was written formance?!’ Al 
without any model, for indeed the Surely, here was a wonderful cop. an 
French had at that time no great  stellation of excellences, even if, tos, Wi 
writers whatscever; but it has itself many talents and accomplishment, “al 
become a model to all succeeding that might singly have made other 9 co 
times. Ail competent judges, of men famous, there had not been add. for 
whatever sect or party, have vied to- ed that one qualification, withoy are 
gether in its praises. Though of a which the highest of authorities as. ihe 
controversial nature, and employed sures us that the command of 3! Je] 
on metaphysical questions of grant mysteries and all knowledge could } 
subtilty, it exhibits all the graces of profit us nothing. life 
fine writing; and Voltaire himself But we are losing sight of wha vad 
confesses that it at once rivals the wit 1s more peculiarly our present task (0 
of Moliere and the sublimity of Bos. The argument from the nature ¢ Th 
suet. Even this work, however,thus man, powerfully and com mandingls coe 
high and various in excellence, is as itis stated by Pascal, has not per. ay 
not that from which the reputation baps al! the completeness to which col 
ofits author has been principally de- he would have wrought it had his nee 
rived. His life was now hasting toa life been spared. A philosophe: the 
close. Hie died at the age of thirty- himself, he has finely painted the Pp 
nine,and the three or four iast yearsof agonies of the human understanding He 
his life were one successicn of the in Its search after truth: and ha ug 
acutest sufferings. Yet this short given some striking sketches of the hab 
and harassed interva] sufficed, not generalimperfection of buman knovw- ber 
only to exhibit him once more with ledge. He has represented als. cha’ 
undiminished power in the field of with great force, the moral contr: | 
omega but to produce an in- ricties of the soul of man ;—the Mm °*y: 
valuable, though unfinished, monu- confused contest between conscience pial 
sment of bis capacity in an entirely and evil inclinations;—the mixture #*° 
new de 6 Selgnemmaaag Inthe work which of a moral sense with moral inca. JSC 
forms the more immediate sunyect tof pacity. Even on these points, how- sper 
the present stGues he appeared, no ever, had the author lived to com. ” 
longer as a controversial, but as a plete bis destin, he would probably nel 
contemplative, moralist; no longeras have entered isto a far greater 5 wh9 
the advocate of a particular body of riety of detail. But the greatest 3 
Christians, but as the champion of defect seems to belong to that part wnC 
Christianity itself. Phe merits of of bis argument which is founded on. *" 
this work have compelled the admi- the vanity of human happiness; and, Hi * 
ration of those most inclined to as Voltaire has not failed, in his ar 3°" 
ridicule its object and exaggerate notations, to take advantage of this HBS 
its defects. Itis patheuc, profound, imperfection, we shall perhaps be ME OUn 
and sublime ; composed in the forgiven for remarking on it rathe °" 
simplest style; yet abounding with more particularly, ae 
examples of that sage and serene ‘The desire of happiness, says “° 
eloguence which befits an ambassa- Pascal, is the single motive of hu ~ay 


dor of Heaven. It seems tousthe man action ; yet no man 1s happy 
perfection of the deliberative style From the earliest times, no mat 
on a great subject. Yet itisamere has attained that blessing, for which +: 
collection of tragments, the casual alone every man has sighed. All plea 
product of short intervals of extreme seek it, and all complain that thei! %~'! 
pain; and, as M. Renouard excel- search hus been fruitless; princes 
tently observes, “ Hlow extraordina- and subjects, nobles and commoners ante 
ry must that mind have been, of old and young, strong and weak me 


“est, 
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jearned and unlearned, healthy and 
sick, of all Countries and i in all ages. 
All have an inextinguishable idea of 
4) unattainable good ; all commence 
with the same hopes, to end in the 
ame disappointment; and, by this 
contrast between that which they are 
jarmed to seek, ard that which they 
are doomed to find, illustrate at once 
ine grandeur of their origin, and the 
Jepth of their degradation. 

The dark view given of human 
ile in this representation, though 
sadly just on the whole, yct scems 
«9 require some little qualification, 
‘There ave indeed these who will re. 
copnise the likeness at once, and re- 
cogmis€ it the sooner for its sombre 
colours. ‘his gloomy portraiture 
needs not any softening, to please 
the serlous, the —— or the dis- 
spouted ; the child of affliction, or 
ie victim of remorse ;—uall Lhoce, 
ashert, who have been taught by 
hablt or Circumstances to cast a so- 
ver eye OM mah and the world,-—to 
chastise the gayety und joyousness 
A life by a recollection of its many 
cays of darkness,—to visit the desert 
places of the earth, and muse amidst 
the ruins of human happiness. ‘To 
wsoms so prepared, the ‘ dark 
speech’? ef Pascal will ever find a 
omparatively ready access. But 
nere are persons of a different cast, 
¥ who might complain a little of 
ius strong painting, and perhaps not 
Scdiy without reason. Notwith- 
‘27g the natural condition of man 

> lost, depraved, and in a serious 
‘icW mast anneypr ,yet a mercifal 
Provid ence has been pleased to sur. 
‘ound him with many blessings, not 
mmediately growing out of the prac- 
¢ of religion, although doubtless 

‘ended to excite him to it. We 
“lay truly say, that 

this desert souk 
Wants not its hidden lustre ;— 
-- Dature has the cupacity of deriving 
“easure from manyinnox ious sources; 
—lrom the interchange of labour and 
‘st; from the pursuit of useful 
“Lowledge, from the cultivation of 
*© arts, from the moderated exer- 


cise of imagination, from poetry and 
from music, from the charms of ru- 
ral retirement, from the social and 
benevolent affections, and, above all, 
from the chavities of domestic life. 
We are, indeed, fatally prone to 
abuse these gilts ; but the gilts them- 
selves must nottherefore be slighted 
or undervalued. Amidst the signs 
of wrath and penal misery by which 
we are on all sides surrounded, 
these bounties seem scattered as 
menrorials of Him who does not 
willingly afllict even the unthankful 
and evil, who considers punishment 
as his strange work, and who is 
pleased still to remember and to 
watch over a world by which he is 
insulted and forgotten. To omit, 
then, these bright spots in a picture 
of the present state of man, is surely 

lefect; and, to some minds, would 
scemnm one of no small magnitude. 
There are persons, of naturally amia- 
ble, or at least tranquil, dispositions ; 
of decorous habits; of no deep or 
large reflection, and who experience 
# tolerably uninterrupted course of 
those gentle, and (in themselves) 
innecent, enpeguents which we have 
mentioned. Such persens would be 
apt to shrink from descriptions 
which exhibit the earthly condition of 
mankind as one unmitigated ex- 
panse of resticssness, disappoint- 
ment, and wo. ‘They would de- 
clare that 1t was not so universally ; 
und, for a proof of their assertion, 
would plausibly, and in some de- 
grec even justiv, appeal to their own 
case. 

Perhaps our great author mi: 
have rendered his argument 5 
level to characters of this class, 
had broken his general sketelhic 
life a itu more into detail, aud, 
specifying particular cases, gradu. 
ly led his more narrow-minded reac 
ers to those comprehensive survey: 
of which he is so powerful a master; 
above all, if he had more particularly 
dwelt on the subject of death. ‘This 
indeed, is the best answer to every 
objection, and one that admits of no 
rejoinder. Grant to the worldling 
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all that he can pretend of the hap- 
piness of life;—let him adorn it 
with that unsunned beauty which 
it wears in the hopes of youth or the 
dreams of poctry ;—=still must he 
recollect that 
A perpetuity of bliss is bliss : 
Could you, sorichin rapture, fear an end, 
That ghastly thought would drink up all 
your joy ’ 

And quite unparadise the realms of light, 

Indeed, it appears to us that Pas. 
cal might have admitted the exis- 
tence of that quict description of 
pleasures of which we have been 
speaking, not only without injury, 
but with positive advantage, to his 
argument. The argument. says, 
that the present condition of man 
exhibits relics of his lost estate in 
paradise; and, perhaps, among 
those relics, the pleasures in ques- 
tion may not improperly be num- 
bered. It may be true of them all, 
what Cowper says of doinestic hap- 
Piness in particular, that they are 

the bliss 

Of Paradise, which has surviv’d the fall. 
For, surely, the various and multi- 
plied capacity for those sober, and, 
in their own nature, innocent en- 
joyments, was a constituent part of 
the original perfection of man, as 
the gratification of that capacity was 
apart of his original felicity. The 
remains, therefore, both of the fa- 
culty, and of the means of exercis- 
ing it, may be considered as “ shin- 
ing fragments” of a better world; 
as lingering beams of a glory that 
has set. And, if we take these 
blessings in connection with the 
Imperfections and inquictudes by 
which they are attended ; the abuses 
of which they are susceptible; and 
the mortality to which they are sub- 
ject; they seem to tell us, In some 
sense, not only the truth, but the 
wholetruth. They intimate, though 
obscurely, the idea both of our ele- 
vation and our fal). Thus it is that 
the whole of our moral nature-——both 
what we suffer and what we enjoy— 
breathes a consistent and harmonious 
language. Thus it is, that for a 


confirmation of the scriptural ac. 
count, we need not resort to the ya. 
rious shapes of suffering by which 
our mortal condition is oppressed, to 
the portentous forms that preside (as 
the poet expresses It,) over the 
waunds and wrecks of nature, to the 
awlul monitions of ruined ambition oy 
biasted pride, of pain and calamity, 
despair and death ; but may consult 
the gentle virtues and blameless plea. 
sures of private and domestic life, 
which will, with a more touching 
voice, repeat to us the same gud 
history. 

Besides the class of persons tha 


has been mentioned as not likely to 


acquiesce in the gloomy descriptions 
of Pascal, there is another of a less 
respectable kind, who would, proba. 
bly. be still more dissentient. We 
allude to the thoughtless; the dissi- 
pated; the men of pleasure; the 
votaries of fashion; the deliberate, 
calculating, epicurean  profligates. 
These, indeed, are bad subjects for 
the lectures and persuasions of the 
moralist, charm he never so_ wisely, 
Scarcely would they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead. To 
say the truth, their very insensi- 
bility (us Pascal observes of unbe- 
lievers i in general) tends to establish 
the doctrines which they reject. 
Their denial is itself an argument. 
Did we not behold such melancholy 
instances of infatuation of heart, the 
sensible proofs of human depravity 
would appear less complete, as 4 
lazar-house would seem compafi- 
lively imperfect without a ward of 
maniacs. Yet, as Heaven extends 
its offers of mercy to all men, even 
these Insensate lovers of pleasure 
are not to be despaired of, nor 
abandoned to their folly. It is 
highly desirable, therefore, th! 
Pascal had addressed some part ol 
his reflections more peculiarly % 
persons of this character; and, pe! 
paps, had he survived to finish his 
work, he would have left nothing 
to be desired on the subject. His 
terrible eloquence was weil-calcu 
lated te rouse these men, if aby 
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thing could, from their delusion. He 
would have painted with a dreadful 
fidelity, the fallacy of their joy, and 
the wretchedness which they gild 
over with smiles. He would have 
shewn them, that there is a perfect 
and a horrible consistency between 
such happiness as theirs, and the 
harshest pictures of worldly misery 
with which the moralist can charge 
iis canvas. 

What sort of answer the charac- 
ters IN question might be disposed 
to make to the argument of our 
great author, (we mean, as that ar- 
yument now stands), there is no oc- 
casion to conjecture. One of them- 
selyes, even a prophet of their own, 
and one certainly whom they would 
very gladly have chosen for their 
spokesman, has saved us the trou- 


ble. The following is the note of 


Voltaire, on Pascal’s assertion that 
all men, young and old, the great 
and the little, complain of being un- 
happy. We omit only one clause, 
which the note ought never to have 
contalned. 


“ Je sais quil est doux de se plaindre: 
gue de tout temps on a vanté le pusse 
pour injurier Je présent; que chaque 
neunle a imaginé un age d’or, d’inno- 
cence, de bonne santé, de repos et de 
plaisir, qui ne subsiste plus. Cependant 
arrive de ma province a Paris; on m’in- 
troduit dans une trés belle salle ott douze 
cents personnes écoutent uné musique 
délicieuse : apres quoi toute cette assem. 
blée se divise en petites sociétés gui vont 
faire un trés bon souper. ... Je vois 
tous les beaux arts en honneur daps cette 
ville, et les métiers les plus abjects bien ré- 
compensés ; les infirmités tres soulagées ; 
les accidents prévenus; tout le monde y 
jouit ou espcre jouir, ou travaille pour 
Jouir un jour, et ce dernier partage n est 
pas le plus mauvais. Je dis alors a Pascal: 
Mon grand homme, étes-vous fou ? 

“Je ne nie pas que la terre n’ait été 
souvent inondée de malheurs et de crimes, 
etnous en avons eu notre bonne part. Mais 
ceriainement, lorsque Pascal écrivoit, nous 
Netions pas si a plaindre. Nousne sommes 
pas non plus si misérables aujourd’ hui. 

‘ Prenons toujours ceci puisque Dieu nous 


Venvoie, 
‘ous n’aurons pas toujours tels passe- 
temps.” pp. 281, 282. 


Al'hourh this note contains what 


many persons might be inclined to 
Say, we must confess that it requir- 
eda Voltaire to do the sentiment 
complete justice, and that “the 
patriarch of the holy philosophical 
church”’ (as it pleased the jokers of 
his own school to style him) has ex- 
pressed himself with a gay efourderic 
pre-eminently becoming his hig! 
station. The note does indeed seem 
tous (in a certain sense), the very 
best in the whole collection: it is se 
natural, so characteristic, so exqui- 
sitely Parisian, as to be a pertec 
curiosity. In the refutation of 2 
profound philosophical essay on the 
unhappiness of man; in an argu. 
ment to shew that the notion of that 
unhappiness is an empty reverie, and 
the common complaint of it a mis: 
take or a pretence; that our mortal 
state is a state of bliss, or at least of 
comfort; that we are mo? born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upwards; 
that every man does vof walk in a 
vain shew, nor disquiet himsclf 
vain; and that those who maintain 
the contrary of these propositions, 
are mad: ina demonstration, we say, 
of all this, who could possibly have 
expected, that THE OPERA, and A 
GOOD SUPPER Would appear conspi- 
cious in the foreground of the pic- 
ture! The question is, Who shall 
ensure man against “the thousand 
natural shocks that flesh is heir to?’ 
And the answer given 1s, °“Gretry and 
Vestris, Madame du Deffant and her 
cook !”? Not a syllable of the domes: 
tic affections: even benevolence is 
menuoned only for its effects on the 
objects of it, not for the reflected 
blessings which it bestows on the giv- 
er ;—the Jaborious, and often painful, 
occupations of the vulgar, are spoken 
of with the easy coolness of a philoso 
pher who passes by on the other side; 
—meanwhile, for the grand talisman 
of happiness, for the safeguard and 
pillar of human felicity, we are 
referred to large salles and little 
societés, to the circles frequented and 
adorned (truly so) by the writer 
himsel!l; circles, distinguished for a 
mixture of wit, genius, acquire- 
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ments, frivolity, flattery, opera-danc- 
ing, gallantry ,falschood, profaneness, 
envy, malice, hatred, and all uncha- 
ritableness, without any parallel. 

Let not this description of the 
‘netites societés” of the Parisian 
philosophists, be deemed unjust. 
We have freely allowed the talents 
that shone forth in that singular so- 
cvety : Jet us, incur turn, be allow. 
ed to deplore their extreme want of 
right feeling and principle. Their 
character now stands recorded by 
themselves. The correspondence of 
various and very distinguished in- 
dividuals of the body, or memotrs 
of theirown writings, have been of 
late years much circulated, read, and 
reviewed. “Phe werld has been ad- 
mitted inte the Lreen-YOoMI A if we ms iy 
SO Say, of the company; and what 13 
the impression that results’ We 
really doubt net that the opera- 
corps (in whose proceedings these 
new, these most new phtlosophers 
took so deep an interest), were the 
better philosophers of the two, 
thonch not the greater actors. The 
seet stvled itse!i, Phe tloly Phijoso- 
phical Church ; and the irony turns 
eutto have been fer more exact than 
was intended; for they appear to 
have been precisely as plilosopht- 
cal as they were holy. 

Should this be considered as a 
prejudiced opinion, let us refer to 
chat of a bighly ingenious, culu- 
vated, and elecant country woman 
of the persons In question. *% Tl est 
remarquabie’ (says Madaine de Gen- 
tis) “que toutes les correspondances 
des philosopbes modermes, mises au 
your depuis leur mort, solent é€gale- 
ment sc torical et dés- 
honorantes pour eux. Fausseté, mee 
chanceté, duplicité, I scaneseeinnnen, 
mauvaises meursambition ct vanité 
démésurées, cabales, haine, basse 
envie, animosité, injustice, extrava- 
gance, &c., toutes ces choses sy 
trouvent prouvées et dévoilces de 
leur propre main. Telles sont la 
correspondance de M. de la Harpe 
avec le grand duc de Russie; les 
iettres de Voltaire, de d’Alembert, 
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de Madame de Chatclet, de Jeay 
Jaques Rousseau, de Mademoiselle 
de I’Espinasse, de Madame du Def. 
fant, &c.” 

What a fine receipt for social hap. 
piness must that be, which is com. 
posed of such ingredients ! 

We cannot take leave of Pascal's 
argument for human corruption, 
without adding, that his attachment 
to this argument seems to have made 
him somewhat undervalue other ge- 
neral proofs of the truth of relizion 
Vhis, indeed, israther acurious head 
ol remark. In the introductisen te 
that chapter of Pascal which con. 
tains what has been called by some 
of bis commentators the argument 
of the wager, the besteditions exhivit 
the two étowios paragraphs: 

* Partons selon les len meres naturelles 
Silv aun Dieu, rest infiniment incomplé. 
hensible, puisque, n spiro ni parties, ni 
bornes, i! n’a nul rapport A nous: nous 
somines done incapables de connoitre ni ce 
qivilest, nt s’sl est. Cela étant ainsi, qui 
osera entreprendre de résoudre cette ques- 
tion ? Ce West pas nous, gui n’avons aucun 
rapport ~ lui.” 

«Fe n'entreprendrai pas ici de prouver 
par des raisons naturelies, ou VPexistence 
de Dieu, ou la Trinité, ou Pimmortalite de 
Vame, ni aucune des choses de cette na- 
ture, non seulement parce que je ne me 
sentirors pas assez fort pour trouver dans 
la nature de quot convainecre des athées 
endurcis, mMiuls encore parce que cette con- 
noissance, Sans Jesus-Clyrist, est inutile et 
sterile.” 

It will be observed, that, in the 
former of these paragraphs, it seems 
asserted that man is “ Incapable of 
knowing whether God exists ;”? and 
that, in the fatter, the author de- 
clares that ** he is not competent to 
find in nature such arguments as 
shail convince the hardened athe- 
tst.” 

The enemies of Pascal, or of his 
doctrine, have laid hold on these 
expressions with avidity. A Jesuit 
has not scrupled to pronounce the 
writer himself an atheist. The 
commentators have sense enough 
to laugh at this imputation; yet 
they affect to regard their author 
as a strange, Inconsistent, unac- 
countable being. Voltaire is inf- 
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pitely surprised that Pascal should 
not have felt himself competent to 
prove the existence of a Deity 
(assez fort pour prouver existence 
de Dieu,’”?) aud Condorcet wonders 
‘hat he who could discover orvginal 
sin by the light of reason, should not, 
by the same light, discover the being 
of a God, 

So it seems that Pascal, after all, 1s 
not half believer enough to satisty the 
modern philosophers! Pascad mut @ 
Theist may be a sufficiently wonder- 
ful sight; but what shall we say to 
Voltaire teaching Pascal theism ? 
Even Condorcet camnothelp smiling, 


on this occasion, at the spectacle of 


his ** guide, philosopber, and triena” 
among the prophets. ‘ I} est beau,” 
says he, not perceiving the bitune 
keenness of the satire which his re- 
mark implied, “de voir dans cet ar- 
ticle M. de Voltaire prendre contre 
Pascal la defense de l’existence de 
Dieu.”? ‘Yo do Voltaire justice, 
however, he shews Pascal in this in- 
stance more civility than usual. He 
even says, that bis author’s assertion 
of our Incapacity to know whether 
there is a God, could only arise from 
“an inadvertence in that great mian.’’ 

Even in more candid opinions than 
those of Jesuits and philcsophers, the 
expressions of Pascal may seem to 
require some explanation; particu- 
larly that in the first of the two pa- 
ragraphs referred to, where itis said, 
“Man is incapable of knowing whe- 
ther God exists or not.”’ 

And, happily, this first paragraph, 
ineach and all of its parts, has re- 
ceived a conclusive explanation from 
the editor before us. M. Renouard 
judves that the whole paragraph is 
supposed to proceed from the mouth 
ofa sceptical objector with whom 
Pascal means to represent himseltas 
arguing. Nothing can be more na- 
‘ural, or more entirely satisfactory. 
it will be recollected that the argu- 
ment of The Wager, which the pa- 
ragraph in question introduces, is al- 
tovether a sort of dialogue between 
the auther and a sceptic Pascal, 
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indeed, appears to have been fond of 
this dramatic form of writing. With 
this cluc, if the reader will re-peruse 
the first of the two paragrapbs, he 
will find that, thus far at least, all is 
ciear and consistent. ‘Phe supposed 
objector begins the alorue by chal- 
lenying his Christian antagonist to 
prove the existence of a Deity ; and 
the second paragraph Is the Chris- 
Vlau’s reply. 

But then an objection is made to 
this second paragraph alss, which is 
contessedly spoken in the person ef 
Pascal himself. Forhere occurs the 
sxpression to which Voltaire alludes, 
when he wonders that Pascal should 
not have found himself able to prove 
the being of a Deity. The short an- 
swer to Voltaire is, that be would 
have done better to wonder and mourn 
over his own powers of misrepresen- 
tution or misconcepuon. For only 
compare what Pascal really says, with 
what Voltaire makes him say. What 
does Pascal say? **f do not fee! 
myselftcompetent, dy argumenis of a 
fihysical nafure, to prove the exis- 
tence of a God, against a hardened 
atheist.”’ So we understand ** Je ne 
me sentirois pas assez fort pou: 
trouver dans la nature de quoi con- 
vaincre des athées endureis.”? And 
What does Voltaire make him say ? 
*“ IT donot feel myself competent to 
prove the existence of a God.” The 
qualifying clauses which confine the 
proposition to a particular class of 
arguments, and to obstinate, unrea- 
sonable adversaries are left out, and 
one of the firmest believers, and 
deepest thinkers that ever lived, is 
represented as deliberately declaring 
that he cannot prove the existence of 
a God! Is it possible to imagine a 
completer misreading 2? The reader 
will now perceive who was the 
‘““ereat man’’ that fell into *‘ an in- 
advertence’ on this occasion. At 
the same time it is some excuse for 
Voltaire that he might naturally 
construe the expressions In the se- 
cond of Pascal’s two paragraphs by 
those in the first, which ceytainly 
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seem ofa sceptical tendency ; for he 
did not observe that the first was 
spoken in the person of a supposed 
sceptical objector. 

But, though safe from his enemies, 
we are not sure that Pascal is equally 
secure, in this place, arainst the 
milder objections of his friends. It 
will be observed that be speaks 
rather shightingly than otherwise ot 
what he calls des raisons naturelles, 
or arguments drawn trom nature. 
What he meunt by arguments drawn 
trom nature may be collected, though 
aot with perfect precision, from the 
context, and from another chapter en- 
titled * Qn ne connodit Dicu utile- 
ment que par Jesus Christ.” He 
seems to have understood by tlic ex- 
oression all arguments founded on 
the phenomena of material or pbysi- 
cal nature, as distinct from the moral 
or mental nature of man. Even 
where the arguments themselves 
were ofa subtic, metaphysical kind, 
sull, if they concerned physical, not 
moral, nature, he called them des raz 
sons naturelles. Vherefore, he would 
have included in his idea, both that 
method of demonstration which pro- 
cecds on the marks of design mn the 
creation, and alse such refined and 
scholastic deductions as that of the 
Cartesians : ** There is no vacuum,— 
thercfore there 1s a God.” 

‘Vhis latter class of proofs might 
perhaps be discarded without much 
loss. They scem to be dialectic 
subtilties, often more remarkable for 
their ingenuity than their power of 
producing conviction. But we would 
speak very differently of the argu- 
ment from the marks of design in the 
creation; and it does appear to us 
that Pascal under-rated its effect and 
tmportance. He admitted it to be 
valid, but did not consider it as of 
very ‘general ap plication. He knew 
and felt that the works of creation 
‘declare the glory of God ;’’ but he 
was of opinion, that, by the ears of 
the obdurate worldling, this silent 
utterance can be perceived but faint- 
ly, and even if distinetly, with little 
profit. It addresses man, but not 
fallen man. It proclaims a Deity 
supreme in power, wisdom, and 


goodness ; but not a Deity offendeg 
by the rebellion of his rational crea, 


tures, and propitiated by the death of 


his Son. Its use, therefore, consists 
rather m awakening and assisting the 
meditations of the plous, to whose 
mental attention this mysterious me. 
lody of nature comes blended with 
the clearer sounds of Revelation, 
than in attracting, alarming, or con. 
vincing the scepucal. 

‘This seems to have been Pascal's 
manner of considering the subject; 
but we cannot entirely accede to 
it. It ys true, and a lamentable 
truth, that the arguments which the 
believer deduces from the works of 
mature are olten heard by Infidels 
with scorn. So are all his other ar. 
puments ; but would that be a rea 
son for using vone at all? On such 
a principle, Pascal’s “ Thoughts’ 
would never have existed to excite 
the derision of Voltaire and Con- 
dorcet. It surely cannot be said 
that the particular argument in 
question fails of effect oftener thar 
all the other reasoning employed i. 
favour of truth and right principles 
Is it not, on the contrary, certain 
that, in ail ages, the admirable me- 
chanism of the creation has Im- 
pressed mea with an idea of a Di 
vine agency? Are not the invisible 
things of God clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are 
made? Or ts that an “ zncertair 
sound’? which has gone forth into 
all lands, and its words unto the 
ends of the world?) So far, again, 
as the argument produces effect, 1s 
not that effect of a most desirable 
kind? Has that man made no pro- 
gress towards a belief in Revelation 
who is deeply convinced of the eter- 
nal power and Godhead of the Most 
High? Is not he partly initiated 
in a very important lesson of Chris- 
lan practice, whom a_ prospect of 
the wonders of creation and provi 
dence, the heavens, the moon, ap 
the stars, fills with a grateful and a 
humiliating sense of the goodness 
of God, and the insignificance and 
unworthiness of man? Is not the 
transition in some sense natural, 
from a contemplation of that visible 
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nature which proclaims the Divine 
vloryy to a reverence for that per- 
iect law which converts the soul ? 
Those who are acquainted with the 
excellent writings of Derham, But- 
ler, aud Paley, on natural theology, 
will surely acquiesce in the implied 
answer to these questions ; and we 
think also that we have with us the 
scriptures of Truth. 

Our readers, we are convinced, 
wil not understand us as meaning 
iv place natural religion on a level 
wih Revelation, nor within any 
measurable distance of it. We 
would only do our humble endeay- 
our to Correct the inaccurate view 
taken ol this outwork of faith by 
soeminent a theological reasoner as 
Pascal. The subject is, however, 
highly curious. Perhaps, the exact 
extent of natural theology, and the 
relations between natural and reveal- 
edreligion, have never been suffi- 
ciently elucidated ; —not even by Pa- 
ley, felicitously justas he is in the 
coucepuion, and inimitably interest- 
ing and masterly in the develope- 
ment, of his argument. For our 
stlves, we feel utterly unequal to so 
hirh a theme, even had we space to 
enter on it. There is one living 
writer, a countryman of our own, by 
whose hand we should delight to 
sce jt treated ;—_no second occurs to 
us, Who could bring to the task an 
exactly adequate combination of 
reasoning, intormation, philosophy, 
rclinement of fancy, eloquence, and 
piety. Could he who, in one or two 
published sermons, has given such 
ine and highly touching sketches 
ofthe moral uses of Theism, and 
of the essential lowness ef the phi- 
losophy of expediency, find leisure 
lor some more extended discussions 
on similar subjects, England would 
no longer have reason to regret 
that she was not the native country 
of Pascal. 

We have now been so long de- 
‘ined on a particular branch of 
Pascal’s reasoning, (a branch, how- 
“ver, of such importance and inte- 
estas might have justified a still 
mere copious discussion,) that we 

Christ, Obsery, No 155, 


must proportionably compress what 
we have yet to offer. 

It would have gratified us to con- 
sider and to vindicate our author’s 
argument, as it has been called, of 
The Wager; or that by which he 
shews that, according to the esta- 
biished Jaws of probability, it is in- 
finitely wiser in men to believe than 
to disbelieve. The objects of belief 
to which he primarily refers, are 
the existence of a Providence, and 
the certainty of a future state of 
retribution; but his reasoning in 
fact applies to all the essential ar- 
ticles of the Christian faith. We 
have before shewn that the theology 
of Pascal was very little tinctured 
by his geometrical and physiologi- 
cal pursuits, ‘Ihe instance before 
us is rather an exception to that 
account. Ife had profoundly stu- 
died and considerably improved the 
doctrine of mathematical chances; 
and he here evidently carries the 
taste imbibed from his specalations 
on that subject into his religious 
reflections. The result, however, is 
most happy, and shews to what 
sacred uses the riches of secular 
learning may be applied. The 
three fiAilosofihes, indeed, who haunt 
our author (like the ‘¢ forma tricor- 
poris umbre”’ in Virgil’s shades}, 
ure not satisfied with his argument. 
His antagonist, Fontenelle, affects to 
confute it at great length ; his com- 
mentator, Voltaire, pronounces it to- 
tally beneath the dignity of the sub- 
ject-matter; and his exlogist, Con- 
dorcet, treats it as absolutely ridic- 
ulous. Yet, though to these learned 
persons it was foolishness, we doubt 
not that a very different judgment 
will be passed on it by every can- 
did, reflecting, and well-intention- 
ed mind. 

There is, at first sight, one diffi. 
culty in the argument, even to the 
fair inquirer. And that is, that it 
apparently supposes belief or unbe- 
lief to be in our own power. If be- 
lief, it may be said, is the uncon- 
trollable impression ef preponde- 
rating arguments on the mind, to 
what end these calculations of the 
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prot or loss on believing? Why 
talk of interest to those who are the 
vicuims of reason? ‘This question, 
however, Pascal completely meets, 
by observing (in substance) that, 
though belief is not directly in our 
power, attention isso; and by sol- 
emuly asserting his conviction that 
no man will remain an unbeliever, 
who pays to the subject of religion 
that serious, humble, continued, and 
dispassionate attention which it de- 
serves. After this,no man certainly 
who does not cioose to pay the sub- 
ject such attention, has any right to 
urge agains! Pascal the impossibill- 
ty of believing. No man can do so, 
who cannot begin with declaring, 
‘¢ T have strictly and conscientious- 
'y followed your directions; I have 
attended to the subject in the man- 
ner you recommended ; and Lf am 
as vreatan unbeliever as ever.’ An 
opponent who will not say this, says 
nothing to the purpose, anc is in ef- 
fect silenced. 

Yet the philosophers are not si- 
fenced, though they say not this, 
nor any thing hHke it. Condorcet 
coolly observes, that a man who Is 
convinced that pothing definite can 
be known respecting a Deity, may 


very laudably retail jn a state of 


scepticism. It is lamentable to ob- 


serve such an understanding as that 
of Condercet reposing in such a so- 
yhism. Would be not have done 
veil to the previeus ques. 
tion, namely, What right a man has 


'o attend 


‘9 be convinced of the necessity of 


mrnorance, who will not take the 
roner means of obtaining know- 
cdve? Phe author of the essay as- 
scribed to Fonienclle adopts a some- 
hat-different course, and indeed 

course different, 2s we suspect, 
ee } wad ] . ] aa ae 
roin all exampies on record. Hs 


piitosupher would have us delibe-. 
rately believe that, even accordiny 
to the most rigid rules of probabtl- 


ty, a sceptic may act with perfect 
wisdom in rerecting the Christian 
relicion altogether. Surely, lan- 
cuage docs not furnish a more ap- 
propriate term for a modern free- 
thinker than that of an esfirit fore. 


Whatever becomes of his cause or 
his wits, he never loses his cour. 
are. 

Of Puscal’s commentators it ap- 
pears to us that we have now said 
enough, and we bid them farewel! 
Without any regret. But before we 
close this article, we would antic} 
pate a question that may occur to 
some readers, and which seems o} 
sufficient moment to deserve an ans. 
wer. It is, whether the tenets o! 
Pascal be not mixed with such par- 
tial impurities, and his reasoning im. 
paired by such occasional weakness, 
as may justly Incur exception or 
censure even from the sincerest dis- 
ciples of revealed religion. 

In a measure, we are of opinion 
that this is really the case. — Pascal 
carried the scriptural principle ot 
self-denial to excess; and the strong 
opinions which he evidently and in- 
deed professedly holds on the sub- 
ject, and the painful austerities which 
he is well known to have practised, 
have afforded but too ready a handle 
to the unfeeling and stupid ridicule 
of worldly men. Surely, the tem- 
perate table, moderate habits, anc 
affectionate cheerfulness, of a Fene- 
lon, have in them something fat 
more accordant with the spirit ot 
primitive Christianity than all this 
sel{i-maceration and voluntary mls 
ery. As, in this instance, our ex. 
cellent author seems to have erred 
on a point of ethical econamy, se 
there are others in which his doc- 
trines and his language appear not 
a little questionable. He was in. 
clined to mysticism ; and this ten. 
dency sometimes leads him to rep- 
resent fuith rather as superseding 
the use of reason than as sim 
ply occupying a distant province 
of which reason must trace the 
boundary. We may farther Te- 
mark, that on the topic of miracles, 
Pascal is unsatisfactory, and will 
be peculiarly so to an English read- 
er who has traversed the same 
ground of inquiry under such mas 
ters as Locke, Butler, and Pa 
ley. No mind, especially, which 
is familiar with the accurate and 
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admirable distinctions laid down on 
this subject, by the last-mentioned 
author, will be prepared to acqui- 
esce in the more original and inge- 
nuous, but less wary and less correct, 
remarks Of Pascal. The truth is, 
that this freat man was here some- 
what misled by the prejudices of the 
school to Which he was attached, aad, 
perhaps, also by a prepossession 
arising from relative affection. The 
Jansenists believed, that miracles 
were Wrought in favour of their body, 
and one of these, and we believe the 
earliest ofthem, was an extraordinary 
cure effected on the person of Pas- 
cal’s own Hlece, by touching a relic 
preserved in the Portroyal, What 
appears of the case, does not seem to 
us to warrant the idea of any thing 
beyond one of those extraordinary 
developments of the resuscitaling 
powers of nature, with which medi. 
cal men of great practice are, as we 
believe, familiar. But we may, per- 
haps, forgive a different opiuion in 
Pascal and the Jansenists. Nor let 
any man ridicule this instance of hu- 
man credulity in those eminent cha- 
racters, untill he shall have learned 
torival them in their less common 
qualifications. 

If it should be thought that the 
exceptionable parts which we have 
presumed to point out in the opinions 
or practice of our author, may partly 
be traced to his connection with the 
church of which he was a member, 
tis is an opinion to’ which we are 
not disinclined. Pascal’s attachment 
to that church, though malignantly 
(uestioned by ihe Jesuits, was most 
sincere. In his ** Thoughts,”’ he re- 
peatedly professes his submission to 
its doctrines, and, on the subjects of 
‘ransubstantiation and the relics of 


| Saints, expresses sentiments which 


we cannot belicve that such a mind 
Nouid ever have embraced except 
oN such authority. 

ltis surprising to find him some- 
Were stating it as his opinion, that 
one great cause of the secession of 
tie Reformed Churches, was the 
painfulnees of the practice of auri- 


cular confession. “C’est une des 
principales raisons qui a fait révolter 
contre PEg¢lise une grande partie de 
Europe.’ How light, how easy 
the task of auricular confession may 
become, how cunveniently it may 
be made not only an accompaniment, 
but a cloak to the vilest irreguiaritics, 
fully appears, from the account given 
of the practice of the Jesuits, by Pas- 
cal himsell, in the tenth of his Pre 

vincial Letters. Ou the other hand, 
no fact surely in history can be bette: 
authenticated than this, that the se- 
cession of half Europe from the 
Romish Church, was far less owing 
tu the rigidness of the discipline ot 
that church, than to the laxity of her 
practice. Lastly, the superiority of 
the Protestant practice Pascal him- 
self elsewhere candidly adimits,where, 
in repelling from the Jansenists the 
Charge ofsecret Protestantism, which 
their enemies were fond of alleging 
arainst them, he says that they are 
Protestants only in their reformed 
morals: “ils ressemblent aux hé- 
retiques par la reformation des 
moeurs,”’ 

Let it not be imagined that these 
reflections are suggested by any 
feeling of uncharitableness towards 
a communion of Christians at va- 
riance with our own. If we at all 
know our own hearts, such a suspi- 
cion would beextremely unjust. We 
are sensible of two very distinct, 
though not incompatible, impres- 
sions, When we contemplate the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. One of these 
wiises in considering her through the 
medium of those eminent persons 
with whom it has pleased Providence 
to adorn her sanctuary, and several 
of them even in these latter days. 
When, for instance, we listen to the 
devout aspirations of Kempis* clasp- 
ing, the foot of his Saviour’s cross ; 
when we catch the accents of charity 
that flow from the lips of Fenelon, 
or witness the tears with which he 


* We here adopt the name popularly 
assigned to the work. ‘De Imitatione 
Christi,” without deciding whether it rs the 
true one 
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supplicates for his flock, between 
the porch and the altar; when we 
imbibe the solemn and saintly mo- 
rality of Nicole, breathing from his 
gloomy cell in the Portroyal the most 
heavenly lessons of purity, charity, 
self-denial, and devotion; when we 
hear the voice of Pascal, now raised 
with authority, as if from Mar’s Hill, 
to proclaim the unknown God, and 
now, in measures awiul and piercing 
as the lamentations of a prophet, 
mourning over the misery of man ; 
when we see and hewr all this, we 
say-—we tremble to pronounce an in- 
discriminate sentence against a com- 


munity blessed, even in its days of 


darkness, with such burning lights, 
lest haply we should be found to 
curse whom God hath not cursed, 
and to dely, whom the Lord hath not 
defied, 

But the great and serious concerns 
between van and his Maker,are not 
tobe decided by mereauthority. And 
therefore, if, after all this, we dis- 
claim the Romish religion if we 
humbir, but deliberately acquicsce In 
aseparation from that communion,— 
if we even say, “O my soul, come 
not into their se cret ; unto their as- 
sembly, mine honour, be not thou 
united !’’—it is not because we strike 
a numerical balance between the 
holy, virtuous, and venerable persons 
we have mentioned on the one hand ; 
and the sages, and martyrs, and con- 
fessors of Protestantism en the other: 
it is not because we confront the 
noble army of the Pascals, the De 
Sales’s, the Duvergers, the Arnaulds, 
the Nicoles, the Sacies and the Fene- 
lons, with our own Andrews’s, Hooke 
ers, Hammonds, Ushers, Halls. Jew- 
els, Beveridges, Leizhtons, Baxters, 
Wattses, Doddridges: but it is be. 
cause, to our humble judgment, exer- 
cised most candidly, conscientiousiy, 
and solemnly, the faith of Rome ap- 
pears to be a corruption, and her 
pretensions a fable. it is because 
our reason, mistakenly, perhaps, but 
most sincerely exerted, 1s utterly un- 
able to resist the triumphant argu- 


ms 


ments by which the Fathers of the 
English Church vindicate the Refor. 
mation. It is, because we Can fing 
in Scripture nothing like a warrant, 
no, not even the semblance of it, fo, 

the claimed infallibility of the Romis 

hierarchy, whichif denied, the who 

fabric gpa falls. It is, be. 

cause we regard it as a matter 9; 
plain history, that the imposing cere. 

inonies peculiar to the Romish wor. 
ship principally arose from the ashes 
of exunguished Paganism. Above all, 
itis because the religion of Rome,~ 
not periaps as held by those great 
and revered names above-mentioned, 
but certainly, and inevitably, in its 
natural and popular effect,—appears 
to us materlaily to disparage the 
dignity and ma agesey of our blessed 

Lord and only Saviour, Jesus Christ 

How, indee d, the ctninent Christians 
alluded to, could endure, with un- 
wounded feelings, the worship of 
their own communion in its popular 
form, 1s to us a perfect mystery, 
Amidst a host of subordinate media- 
tors ; of mediators, In mame subordi- 
nate, but who, in fact, occupy ail 
those emotions and excrcises of hope, 
fear, love, grautude, and dependance, 
that constitute devotion ; what casual 
observer would conceive, that He 
whom, through all this dazzling mag: 
nificence of ceremonial, we so dimly 
discern or explore in vain, was the 
enly Mediator between Godand man’ 
That he was the only begotten of the 
Father ? That he trod the wine-press 
alone, and of the people there was 
none with him? That he had a name 
written which no man knew but he 
himself? That he openeth and no 
man shutteth, and shatteth and ne 
man openeth? That he was both the 
author and the finisher of our faith, 
the Alpha and the Omega, the first 
and the last, the beginning and the 

end? Qh, ‘whe are these beatified 
mortals,showever radiant their crowns, 

or however honoured their names @ 
“brethren that had the testimony © 
Jesus,’? who interfere with the if 
communicable attributes of interces 
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sion, mediation, and the hearing of 
prayer £ Who are these created com- 
forters that co-operate with the un- 
utterable inspirations of the Spirit of 
space; OY what these human suffer- 
ages and merits, that presume to 
mingle their efficacy with the blood 
of .he everlasting covenant! 

Tie greatest allowances are, how- 
ever, to be made for those who have 
been educated in a system thus com- 
binlug grievous corruption with es. 
sential and invaluable truth. Be- 
.yeen such persons and those who 
are converts to the same system 
irom a purer creed, the distinction 
is very material, He who has never 
known truth but as interwoven with 
error, May very naturally confound 
ihem together in his perception, 
whiie his affection is, in reality, 
fixed on truth alone; but he who 
has been familiarized with truth in 
all its purity, and who violates the 
prejudices of habit to embrace error, 
inust evidently embrace it not for 
truth’s sake, but for its own. We 
know, indeed, that conscientious con- 
verts have been made trom Protest- 
antism to Popery. The circumstan- 
ces and the motives of such convet- 
sions; the corrupt or imperfect na- 
ture of the Protestantism that was 
relinquished ; the seductive talents, 
or attractive virtues of the teacher 
vho persuaded ;—these, and a thou- 
sand other concomitant particulars, 
may safely be reposed with Him 
who judges all things, and whose 
goodness is equal to his wisdom, 
But manis not debarred from using 
Temonstrance with a brother whom 
he conceives to err; and, putting out 
of the question all the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of palliation alluded to, 
we should be tempted, had we the 
opportunity, to warn such proseiytes 
as we have supposed, that their 
case was deeply serious. We should 
tarnestly implore them to consider 
whether they were not trifling with 
thigh privileze conferred on them 
by Providence ; whether they were 
hot trampling on means of grace 
“hich many prophets and kings, the 
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Bedes and the Alfreds, the St. Ber- 
nard’s, and the St. Louis’s, would 
have delighted to enjoy, and enjoyed 
not ; and whether they had not rea- 
son to fear lest, on that day when 
numbers shall come from the east 
and the west, and sit down in the 
kingdom of God, while the degene- 
rate children of the kingdom are 
thrust out, they may see the sincere 
disciples of a corrupt faith admitted 
to a beatitude from which they them- 
selves shail be rejected as apostates. 

The case of these persons, we re- 


peat, is not that of the Fenelons and | 


Pascals. The greattie which bound 
Fenelon and Pascal to the Papat 
church, was the Christian principle 
of submission and teachableness ot 
mind. Fenelon especially, who, 
under very trying circumstances, 
memorably realized this principle in 
his own practice, recommends it to 
others with all his peculiar unction 
of eloguence. Ile believed that Pro- 
testantism, ip its very nature, argued 
a proud, critical, and dogmatizing 
spirit, and that such a Character was, 
in fact, generally discoverable in the 
writings of Protestants. That the 
ideas of this amiable and admirable 
man were erroneous on both these 
points,—both as to the tendency and 
asto the fact.—we are very decided 
in thinking, and should not despair, if 
we hada fit occasion, of fully proving. 
Deep submissiveness and child-like 
docility, are as stricdy and impera- 
tively duties in the Protestant as in 
the Catholic system, whatever may 
be the difference respecting the ob- 
jects to which these graces should be 


directed ; and, on the other hand, : 


whatever may sometimes be the case 
in the controversial writings of Pro 
testants, (to which, as we conjecture, 
the reading of Fenelon in this de. 
partment was confined,) their Aorta 
tory and devotional Compositions en- 
force the duties in question as ear- 
nestly and as affectionately, thougl, 
perhaps not always as ably, as his 
own. 

These observations we make, ad 
visedly indeed, but with a reluctance 
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strong even topain. They have been 
wrung from us only by a fear of the 
influence of error when sheltered 
under such authorities as Feneton 
and Pascal; for we deeply fee! how 
unworthy we are te offer even the 
slightest censures on men who ap- 
pearto have made so eminent a pro- 
cress inthe most exalted because 
the most sacred ofall human pursuits. 
Let that progress be a subject of self- 
reproach, and a motive of exertion, to 
the professors of the Protestant faith ; 
and let such, at the same time, feel 
themselves confirmed in their prin- 
ciples, by finding that the distinguish- 
ed characters on whom we have been 
descanung, whatever they might be 
in their creed, were in the temper of 
their hearts essentially Protestant. 
As one proof that this was the case 
with Pascal, and also as an appro- 
priate termination to the commeuts 
of the Christian Observer on the 
merits of that great man, we shall 
now conclude with extracting some 
petitions from one of his prayers ; 
petitions which, if offered up sin- 
cerely, and through the merits of 
our Redeemer, will neverbe offered 
up In vain. 

“C’est pourquoi, mon Dieu, je n’adresse 
a vous, Dieu tout-puissant, pour vous de- 
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mander un don que toutes les créatures 
ensemble ne peuvent m’accorder. Je n’ay. 
rois pas la hardiesse de vous adresser me; 
cris, si quelqu’ autre les pouvoit exaucer, 
Mais, mon Dieu, comme la conversion ce 
mon caur que je vous demande, est un 
ouvrage qui passe tous les efforts de la na. 
ture, je ne puis m’adresser qu’a Vauteur 
et au maitre tout-puissant de la nature et de 
mon ceur. A qm “rey Seigneur, 3 
qu aurat-je récours, si ce mest a vous’ 
‘Tout ce git n’est pas Dieu, ne peut pas 
remplir mon attente. C’est Dieu méme 
que je demande et que je cherche ; et c’es 
a vous seul, Mon Dieu, que je m’adresse 
pour vous obtenir. Ouvrez mon car, 
Seigneur ; entrez dans ecite place rebeiia 
que les vices ont occupée. Is la tiennent 
sujette. Entrez-y comme dans la maison 
du fort; mais liez auparavant je fort e 
puissant ennemi gui la maitrise,; et prenez 
ensuite les trésors quiv sont. Seigneur, 
prenez mes affections que le monde avvit 
volées; volez vous-méme ce tresor, ou 
plutot reprenez-le, puisque c’est a vous 
qu'il appartient, comme un tribut que je 
vous dois, puisque votre image y est em. 
preinte. Vous l’y aviez formée, Seigneur, 
au moment de mon baptéme, qui est ma 
seconde naissance; mais elle est toute ef. 
tucée. L’idée du monde y est tellement 
giavée, que la votre n’est plus connoissa- 
ble. Vous seul avez pu créer mon ame. 
vous seul pouvez la créer de nouveau ; vous 
seul avez pi y former votre image: vous 
seul pouvez la réformer, et y réimprimer 
votre portrait effacé; c’est a-dire, Jesus- 
Christ mon Sauveur, qui est votre image et 
le caractere de votre substance.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION ;—Es. 
says on the Works ci the British Poets, by 
Mr. Campbell ;—a new and elaborate Map 
of Asia, by Mr. Arrowsmith ;—a work on 
Maritime Geography by Captain Tuckey, 
R.N.; A History of Persia, from the age 
of Cyrus to 1810, by Sir John Malco!m,— 
A History of the Life of Melancthon, by 
the Rev. A. Macaulay ;—A Dictionary of 
Religious Opinions, by Mr. Jones. 

In the press: Sermons in 2 vols. 8vo by 
the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth ;— Charlemagne, 
ou PEglise delivrée,Poeme Epique,par Lu- 


cien Bonaparte ;—Charlemarnue, translated 
into English Rhyme, by the Rev. Dr. 5 
Butler, and the Rev. F. French ;—A 5¢- 
cond Volume of Sermons, by the ‘Kev. T. 
Kidd; —The Lord of the Isles, a Poem, by 
Mr. Walter Scott ;—Nautical Astronom) 
by Night, illustrated by Lieut. W. E. Pat: 
ry, R. Ne 


Preparations are making to light many 
parts of London with gas. It is expected 
that the whole line of street, together with 
many of the shops in that line, from West 
minster Abbey to St, Paul’s, and thence t 
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Shoreditch church will soon be thus lighted. 
he cost of a shop lamp thus lighted will 
be 41 per annum.—Besides the original 
company in Westminster, which has also 
a station in Worship-street, an establish:- 
ment forthe generation of gas has been 
opened in Water-lane, Fleet-street. It may 
be used at any distance to which there are 
pipes to convey it. 

A Steam Packet Company has been 
formed in London, for establishing convey- 
ances by steam-buats on the River Thames. 
tLis expected that, in the spring, boats of 
this description will be seen passing be- 
tween Londun and Gravesend, Londouw and 
Kingston, &e. The great advantage of 
these boats is their moving rapidly against 
voth wind and tide. 

A School of Physic has been established 
inDubling ‘Phe Professors are for Anato- 
my, Chemistry, Botany, heory of Medi- 
ciue, Practice of Medicine, and the Mate- 
ria Medica, Sir P. Dun has endowed a 
Clinical Hospital, where each Professor 
gives Clinical lectures tor six months in sue- 
cession, and a medical library. A diploma 
granted after three years’ study, equals an 
Edinburgh or Glas:svow diploma, A lon- 
ger period is required tu equal those of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

FRANCE. 

The grand work on Egypt and Syria, be- 
gun under Bonaparte, and of which two 
parts have been published, is to be finished 
vider the sanction of the French Govern- 
ment. The whole work will contain about 
10.0 plates with corresponding letter-press. 
The entire work will be in ten volumes fo- 
‘oand its cost will be SOQL, 


LISP OF NEW 


THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon at Lancaster, Aug. 25, 1814, 

‘tthe Primary Visitation ; by PD. Whita- 
cer, LL. D. FL. S.A. 4to. Qs. 
_ The Complete Works of the late Rev. T. 
hobinson, M.A. late Vicar of St. Mary, 
Leicester, and fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; containing Scripture Charac- 
ters, the Christian System, Prophecies of 
le Messiah ; any of which may be had se- 
parate, Svols, 8vo. 4i. 4s. 

A Candid and Impartial Inquiry into the 
Present State of the Methodist Societies in 
“is Kingdom ; wherein their Doctrines 
ate fairly examined, their Discipline and 
Economy investigated, real Excellences in 
tach displayed and vindicated. &vo. 7s. 6d. 

; MISCELLANEOUS, 

‘raveller’s Guide through Scotland and 
‘3 Telands. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s 
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M. Lamoureux, an able naturalist, and 
an eye-witness of the fall of stones at Agen, 
Sept. Sth, has transmitted the following re- 
lation to the Institute, the general depot of 
all thatis scientific and curious in France. 
* Ateleven in the morning the sky was 
pure, calm, and transparent, as it is almost 
always in the southern provinces, aud as it 
so rarely is on our foggy banks of the Seine. 
On a sudden, in the northwest, appeared at 
a great distance a dark cloud, with a very 
slow motion, and of apparently very cir- 
cumscribed dimensions; for at the great al- 
titude at which it was, its diameter did not 
appear more thana few feet. Presently its 
motion increased, the cloud rolled over it- 
self with a noise resembling that of a con- 
tinual thunder. <A terrible explosion took 
place ; the noise ceased ; the clade divided 
itself; at the same instant the Inhabitants 
of several communes were struck with ter- 
ror at seeing falling around them stones of 
avery considerable size, making holes in 
the earth several inches in denth. The 
Count de Villeneuve, Prefect of ie Depart- 
ment, has collected several ofthem” M. 
Lamoureux has sent his brother, who is 
in stich researches, to the 
place, to obtain all the information he can 
procure. The stones collected at Aven re- 
semble those found at PAigle, Landes anc 
other places ; but they are ofa clearer grev, 
and a thinner consistency. If they came 
from the moon, they must belong to a 
more refined 
hitherto seen.—M,. Lamoureux proposes 
to deposit these beautifulspecimens at the 
Institute 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collec- 
tion of Books, by Jas. Black, York-street, 
Covent Garden. 2s. 6d. 

The Second Part of the Catalogue of 
Messrs. White, Cochrane, and Co. coatain- 
ing the Natural History, Auctores Classici 
et Theologici. 2s. 6d. 

The Post Roads in France for 1814, 
published by authority. 18mo. 8s. 

Relation Historique de leur Voyage aux 
Régions Equinoxiales du Nouveau Conti. 
nent, pendant les Années 1799-1804; par 
MM. Humboldt et Boupland. ‘Tome | 


Partie I. avec l’Atlas des Cartes Géogra 
phiques et Physiques. 
pap. vel. Sl. 12s. 
Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria, writ 
ten by herself. To which is annexed, au 
authentic Narrative of the Seizure and Re 
mova! of Pone Pius VI!. on the 6th of July 
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1809 ; with genuine Memoirs of his Jour- 
ney from Rome to France, and thence to 
Savona; written by one of his attend» nts. 
Transtated fromthe Italian. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The History of Toussaint Louverture ; a 
new edition, with a Dedication to his Im- 
perial Majesty the Emperor of allthe Rus- 
Sias. OS. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers; by Michacl 
Bryan. Part 1V. Demy dto. 15s.—royal 
4to. 1/ 6s. 

Memoirs of Francis, commonly called 
St. Francis de Sales, Titular Prince and 
Bishop of Geneva, translated from the 
French, 12mo. 5s. 

Pindari Carmina juxta Exernplar Hey- 
nianum ; gquibus accesserunt Nota Hevynia- 
nz; Pangphrasis Benedictina; et Lexicon 
Pindaricum, ex integro Damm Opere 
Etymologico excerptum, et justa Sere dis- 
positum ; digessit et edidit Henricus Hun- 
tingtord, LL. B. 8vo. if. 10s. 

Dammii Lexicon Pindaricum, ex integro 


RELIGIOUS 


BRITISH AND FORLIGN BIBLE SOCIETY- 


Some extracts from the correspondence of 
this Society, since the publication of the 
Tenth Report, have been circulated for the 
information of its members. They are 
highly interesting and animating, and fur- 
nish fresh proofs that the blessing of Heaven 
attends the progress of this noble Institu- 
tion. We will endeavour to convey to our 
readers the subsiaace of these glad tidings 
from distant tands. 

From SurinaM, we hear that an ade- 
quate idea can scarcely be formed of the 
eagerness with which Dutch Bibles and 
Festaments are sought. Old and young 
flock in crowds, and besiege the door of 
the person to whom their distribution ts en- 
trusted, and receive the gift with evident 
marks of gratitude and reverence. 

At PHILADELPHIA, an extensive female 
Bible Society bas been instituted, with the 
counsel and assistance of the Right Rev. 
Bishop White, and the clergy. The Bishop, 
in his address on the occasion, contem- 
plates the recent institution of Bible Socie- 
ues, begun in England, and ex'ending ra- 
pidly throughout the world, not only as a 
mound raised against infidelity, but as one 
of the happiest expedients for spreading 
‘he knowledge of the Gospel of Christ. The 


ejus Opere Etymologico excerpsit, et justa 
Serie disposuit, Henricus Huntingford. Lh, 
B. 8vo. 12s. 

The Elements of Land Surveying, Prac. 
tically adapted to the Use of Schools and 
Students ; ilustrated by highly finished 
Engravings, plain and coloured ; by Abra. 
ham Croker, Land-surveyor, of Frome. A 
new edition. 9s. 

New Mathematical Tables, containing 
the Factors, Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, 
Cube Roots, Keciprocals, and Hyperbolic 
Logarithms,ofall numbers from 1to010,0v9; 
Tables of Powers and Prime Numbers; an 
extensive Table of Formula, or General 
Synopsis of the most important particulars 
relating to the Doctrines of Equations, 
Series, Fluxions, Fluents, &c. &c. ; by Peter 
Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy 
Evo. lss. 

A Philosophical Dissertation onthe He. 
reditary shay sondage of the Human Consti. 
tution ; by Joseph Adams, M.D. F.L,§ 
&e, Qs. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


attention paid in England to the supply ef 
the American prisoners with Bibles ap. 
pears to have produced a pleasing: sensa- 
tion in the United States. 

InSwepewn, onthe 6th of July, in ful! 
connceil of state, the President submitted ts 
his Majesty to become the patron of the 
Swedish B:5le Society,to which his Majesty 
was pleased to give his most gracious con- 
sent, Count Engestrom, minister of state 
and for foreign affairs, then addressed the 
CrownPrince,requesting him to become the 
first honorary member ; to which he also 
most readily assented. Count Engestrom 
was in consequence,as also from his general 
character, chosen a vice-president on the 
Oth. What happened on the 6th was regis 
tered in the great state minute book.—The 
Gottenburgh Society has been very active. 
They have collected $000 rix dollars, which 
they have remitted to theStockholmSociety 
for Bibles and Testaments ; the distribution 
of which, by sale or gratuitous distribution, 
has been very brisk. The Society of Stock- 
holm, had printed 11, 00 Bibles, and 33,600 
Testaments ; and a fresh edition of 2500 
Bibles, and 60 Testaments, was working 
off. And yet the demand for the Scriptures 
increases daily. ‘‘ Surely no person will now 
tellus that there was no want of Bibles 
Sweden.” The loss of Dr. Brunnmark |: 
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yeverely felt: his place is supplied at pre- 
sent, by the Rev. Mr. Patterson, 
From IcELAND, the Rev. bk. Henderson 
writes, that the ardour of the people to 
obtain copies of the Scriptures was so 
great, that he had scarcely vot ashore when 
‘ye doors of the Dishop were crowded by 
applicants. The venerable prelate dues all 
sis power for the due distribution of the 
Icelandic Seriptures. ‘bie Dean of ice- 
land informed Mr. Henderson, that so ar- 
dent was the desire of the people at last, 
smong Whom he had distribuied and solid 
sypies of the New Testament which were 
seut over: from Copenhagen tw. years ayo, 
‘hat they Would have paid double the price, 
yad it only been poswbie to obtain them. 
At AMSTERDAM Was formed, onthe 20th 
at June, the National Bible Society for che 
NetHerRLanpbs. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society has contiibuted 5002 towards 
isfunds. The Netherlands’ Bible Society, 
in giving an account of its instituuion, ob- 
serves; “SAL professors of Curistianity 
ght tohavebut one object in view—the 
wumph of Revelation. From that source 
alune alltvuth and happiness spring. To 
conquer the follies of men, to counteract 
he pernicious efiects of vice, and to recon- 
Je the minds of men to the most severe 
calamities Of this life, this the Bible alone 
las power toeffect. May the holy Scrip- 
tu! ted be our guide and our refuge ! 19 
The poor in LusaTia, on receiving 
some Bibles, sent tur distribution amoung 
them by the British and F oreign Bible So- 
aety, shed tears of grateful joy, and im- 
pored the best blessings of Heaven upon 
tue donors. This province bad suffered 
most severe ly from the calamities of war, 
“ Many,’ ’ says the Society’s cor respondent, 
‘came ‘afterw ards to me, expressing a 
cleertul confidence, as the same com- 
passionate Redeemer, who, by the word of 
his patience, had thus tourisied and re 
heshed their souls, would lkewise meeeis 
tully supply the wants of their bodies. Nor 
‘as their confidence disappointed, for 
y actually partook of the temporal relief 
eI Poe England. 1 esteemed it a real 
pri rilege to be employed in dispensing both 
the spiritual and temporal gifts. Muy the 
Rewarder of all acts a Christian kindness 
ricily recompense our British benefactors ; 
aid may many of those whom their dona- 
tions have bene fited, meet them in a better 
varld, to reccive them into everlasting ha- 
DI ieliien 99 
_t) Hanover, the Hunoverian Bible 
vociety was established on the 25th of July, 
ithe presence of ministers of state, minis- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 155. 


{ 
’ 
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ters of religion of every denomination, aid 
other persons of distinction. The Rew. R. 
Pinkerton, to whom its establishu ent may 


Ina great Measure be au ibuted, speaks of 


the mexpressible pleasure he enjoyed on 
this occasion, when the Lutheran, Calvin- 
isuic, and Cathole clergy of the city, many 
of whom had never spoken to each other 


before, coidiaily joined lands in promoung 


this good cause. ‘Phe chief Cathohe priest 
grasp-d Mv. Pinkerton’s band, bis counte- 
nance beaming with joy, and said, * I re- 
joice that [have an opportunity of uniing 
mm such a glorigus cause 1 am decidedly 
of opimion, that the Scripture sliould be put 
into the tands of every class of men, and 
thateven the poorest snd meanest should 
have itin his power todiaw divine instruc. 
tion from the fountain head’ 

Prom Hanover,Mr Pinkerton proceeded 
to BERLIN, where, on the 2d of August, 
the Prussian Bible Society was established, 
ian ussembly containing some of the first 
Characters both in church and state Mr. 
Pinkerton explained the objects, principles, 
and progress of Bible Societies Tle was 
followed by the chief clergyman of the 
city, Hanstein, who rose with a Bible in hes 
hand, and pronounced a most eloquent, 
appropriate, and animating speech. His 
Excellency Lieutenant-General Von Die- 
ricke, an excellent old man, and tutor to 
the Crown Prince, was chosen president ; 
four of the ministers of state were chosen 


vice-presidents. ‘1 humbly trust,” eb- 


serves Mr. Pinkerton, “ that the Prussian 
Bible Society so instituted, at such an aus- 
picious period, and in the capital of the 
Prussian dominions, will ultimately be the 
means of dispelling the miste of error and 
infidelity which have for many years inve- 
loped every order of society in this country, 
neal produced an awfu ily diversified scene 
of public and private misery 

From Drespen in Saxony, the Rev. 
Dr. Daring, chaplain to the court, trans- 
mits an account of the formation of a Bible 
Society in that capital on the i0th of Au- 
gust, of which he hiniself is secretary. 
Saxony,” he says, © which was once in 
so flourishing a state, but has, alas! for- 
saken the fountain of living waters, and 
hewn out broken cisterns, which can hold 
no water, was first to feel the mighty hand 
of God, and experience his paternal chas- 
tisement, that it might feel the necessity 
of returning te the pure Word of God, 
This chastisement is come upon us, though 
still intermingled with much mercy. We 
perceive our need not merely of temporal, 
but also of spiritual help; and thus cur 
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hearts were opened, when the Rev. Mr. 


Pinkerton, that messenger of peace, was 
sent to us from London. We have wel- 
comed him with joy and gratitude towards 
God and those who sent him; and by ais 
faithful exertions the glorious work was 
accomplished.” 

The necessary preparations having been 
made, a general meeting was held at the 
house of his Excellency Count de Hochen- 
thal, whois at the head of the ecclesiastical 
department. Myr. Pinkerton stated, in a 
short but inpre 
ts Mission, aft 
an address that Bir Pinkerton had pre- 
pared, The whiole assemb concurre: 
woyfully in the proposal to form a Bible So- 

ciety. ‘The Rev Dr. Tettman, superin- 
tendant and ecclesiastical connsellor, a 
worthy man of sixty-nine vears cfage made 
aspeech full of unction and energy in fa. 


} 


. 
t 
€ 


vour of the Institution, which made a de ep 
impression. Great was the gratitude ex. 
the Society in Lon- 


nressed, both towards 
don, and Migr. Pinkerton. © Pears of toy 
clistened i many an eve, 
the Lord was glorified.” A grant of 500%. 


has been made to the Dresden Society, by 


the Parent Institution, 


From Dresden. Mr. Pinkerton visited 


WARSAW, Where he spent eight cavs in 


making arrangements for the formation of 


7) 2 as 4 * wef ar i) + - 
a folis) Divi€ DQOCIEL). COreN si} 0S 1€S- 
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nartah!} tharecters - P mobile int they » ae 
eae f LADIC CHaracier: asSen PPT AS oh UE eed bch € 
e c ‘ le. ‘ ' 4 
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OF prince UZariorisay, on Be i BOA 


large e donations, annexed to a set of regen. 
at Ss for & babl; t > ut ty = iets 
‘1 st ¢ tt Ose |! re utwere Cs lies ine 
Hb aas oF t! ag tv O Uudltil! } b3 be ye 
teps or | id Coats i ’ j i UR ' OP 
be establisiiment of the tse et tbecan 
necessary to optain tie sanction of the Een- 
mneror Alexander. Sir. Pinkerton arinved 


Ce 3 > 4 8 ere . ' es “y = . is 
at St. Petersburgh on the Sth of Septerm- 


ber, and on tue in, tne appropation of his 
} 
t \ 
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Prince Ga}litain. © His I yest! has seni 
} 


ne Prince Czartorisky’s a (said the 


delay, to send proper structions to th 


Governor-general of Warsaw, Luanskoy, t 


vender every possible : assistance to the jinul 


establishment of ‘the Polish Bible Societ: 
‘His Imperial Majesty,’ continued he 


* takes his eee rture for Warsaw in acay 
he himself will cive every 
puntenanece te such a benevolent and use- 
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ive speech, the design of 
rwhich, Dr. Dering read 


and tne name or 


} . } } } + P t 
cust, who all subscribed their names, with 


vas signitied to him by 


Yrince), and required me to cenverse with 
¢ | ; 
you fully upon the subject; and, without 


LNoy. 


and prosperity. A farther donation 9; 
1000/. had been received from the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, to assist the 
friends of the Bible in St. Petersburg, in 
their various enterpr izes of zeal and love, 
They are exerting themselves with great 
effect in procuring a supply of Bibles fyp 
distribution throughout tbe Russian em. 
pi re. Thev have atready ordered the print 
ing of the Scriptures in seven different lan. 
guages, and the committees cf Aunxiliar, 
Associations are proceeding withthe print 
ing of them in three other languages. J}, 
this work, they are particularly careful tha 
the Bibles they print and circulate shall b. 
© without pote or comment.” «© This, 
thev sav, “isthe very hte of the Instit: 
on.’ The increasing demand forthe ho! 
criptures has obliged them to send to 
Eneland tora fresh supply of various kinds 
among the rest, for 3.00 copies of the 
Greek New Testament. The Tartar Ne; 
Testament now circulates in the Crimea. 
and is tkely tu prove a great blessing ty 
the Agohammedans in that quarter, A: 
active beng ae of the Society, who visited 
the Crimea m July, writes from Perec p, 
thathe had bs a the honour of an interview 
withthe Mull 1,and had presented him wit! 
Tartar New Testament,whicl 
é Q with exultation and many ex 
sressions of eratitude. After some con 
be Mutiti resolved to add hi 
ame tothe Petersburgy Bible Society, a 
an annual s r of fifte rubles. He wa 
very desirous to obtain the Bible in his own 
the Vurkish, lanouagre, | 
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Persia, that perv. 
haps the most striking and gratifving 


has been received, 


}) yietic ( f i We € 
Lord Yeigomouth has received from Su 
Gore Guselev, the British ambassador tc 


the Court of Persia, a leiter dated fron 
he had arrived, ¢ 
Eneland,) the 20th septem 
ich states, that agreeably t 
the wishes of his lamented = friend, the 
Rev. Heury Martyn, he had presented, i! 

the name of the able » Society (as Mr Mar. 
ten had particularly desired), a copy of his 
translation of the Mew ‘Pestament int 
Persias, to his Persian Biayesty, having 
frst piace conditions that he was to peruse 


' 
the 
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hig return to 
! ’ } 
ber Jast 
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\ be le, and 
fc. Efe alsoclistributed copies to differen 
men of learning and ran ik, immediatel: 


about the person of the king. sir Gore 
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1S Jicdeciesonapie d inclosed me translation ( 

: letter he reeeived from his Persian 414 
jest Y, hi zhly approving of the simple style 
ie ted by Mr. M: irtyn and his able coat 
‘ator, ‘iirza Seved Ali, “so appropriat: 


ive his opinion of the style, 
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9 the just and ready conception of the sub- 
lime morality of the Sacred Writings.” Sir 
sore offers to the Society a correct copy of 
vir Martyn’s translation, and, in case it 
should be thought proper to print itun Eng- 
iand, he engages to devote his leisure to the 
correction of the press. The following is 
die translation of the letter of the Persian 
Ring 
oh the name of the Almighty God 
whose glory is most exccllent, 

“Jtis our august conmand, that the dig- 
aified and excellent, our trusty, faithful, 
ind loyal well-wisher, Sie Gore Quseley, 
Baronet, his Britannic Majesty’s Ambassza- 

Extraordinary (atter bemg honoured 
and exalted with the expressions of our 
highest regard and consideration), should 
suOW, that thie copy of the Go spel, 
yhich was translated into Persian by the 
earned exertions of the late Rev. Henry 
Martyn, and which been presented to 
is by your Mxcellency on the part of the 
hig gh, dignified, learned, and enlightened 
Society of Cnpiatians, united for the pur- 
nase of S spreading abroad ihe H ly Books 

uf the Rel} rion of Jesus (upea wii ee and 
upon all pro} hets, be peace and ble 

has reached us, and has proved i sores P ace 
ceptable to our august mind, 

“Tn truth, through the learned and unre- 
mitted exertions ofthe Rev. Henry Martyn, 
thas been translated tn a style most befit- 
sacred books, that is, in an easy 
aud simple diction. Formerly, the Four 
Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
ohn, were known in Persia; but now the 
whole of the New Testament is or eted 
ina most excellent manner: and this cir- 
cumstance has been an additional source of 
pleasure to our enlightened and aunt 
mind. Even the Four Evangetists, which 
were known in this country, had never 
been before explained in so clear and tu- 
Minous @ manner, We, thercture, have 
been particularly delighted with this copi- 
ous and complete translation. Please tiie 
most merciful God, we shali command the 
select servants, Who are admitted to our 
presence, to read* to us the abovementign- 


ed Rook from the beginuing to the end, 
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*! beg leave to remark, oat the word 
‘tilawat,” which the translator has ren. 
“read,” is an honourable significa- 
nof that act, ta exclusively sphed 
‘th e perusing or reciting of the Koran. 
The making use, therefore, of this term or 
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*xpression, ” shows the degree cf respect 
Waocstimation in which the Shah holds the 
New Yectament. 
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that we may, in the most minute manner, 
hear and comprehend its contents. 

* Your Excellency will be pleased to re- 
joice the hearts of the above-mentioned, 
aignified, learned, and enlightened Socie. 
ty, with assurances of our highest regard 
and approbation ; and to inform those ex 
cellent individuals, who are so virtuously 
enyaged in disseminating and oo 
known the true meaning and intent of th 
holy Gospel, and other points in maaaed 
hooks, that they are deservedly honoured 

ith cur royal favour. Your Excellency 
must consider yourself as bound to fulfil! 
this royal request, 

** Given in Rebialavil, 229. 

(Sealed) Faven Aut SHAH Kajar.’ 
fi consequence of communications be 
tween Sir Gore Ouseley and Prince Gal- 
Hitzin, it Was determined by the Petersburg 
Bible Soci.ty, to print an edition of Mr 
Martyn’s Persian translation for the wes- 
tern provinces of Persia, some of which are 
subject to Russia. The work is now in the 
press, and Sir Gore has undertaken to cor- 
rect the proof sheets while he continues at 

Petersburg. 

Mr Morison, the missionary at Canton, 
in CHINA, having been joined by a second 
missionary, Mr. Milne, it was agreed that 
the fa:ter should proceed to Java, Malacca, 
and Penang, for the purpose of circulating 
the Chinese New Testament among the 
Ciiinese settled in these places, supposed 
to amount to 200,000 or $00,000. He 
sailed from Canton in a ship in which were 
near 500 Chinese paeig. ining among whom 
he distributed twenty-five copies of the 
New Testament, which he had the pleasure 
to see them read. The ship touched at 
Palemburg, in the island of Banca, where is 
an English settlement. Capt. Court, who 
commanded there, received Mr. Milne with 
ea, and offered to aid him in distri- 

uti Sg ~ Scriptures among the Chinese. 
Vy enty-t ree copies were left with him, at 
Batas a. Lhe Testaments were well re- 
ceived by ee Clinese: andGovernor Raffles 
highly approved of their distribution, and 
suid that he would ¢ co all he could to for- 
ward Mr. Milne’s obiect, and would grant 
him the use of the government press. In 
jess than a month he had distributed 300 
‘the New Testam:nt to Chinese, 
d and would read them, besides 
ying several schools with copies. He 
wiests jn 
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the temple of the goddess Kwan. 
l is thi ay _ whiel ie £ 
Au Is this the Sockets which some ot 
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cumbent on them to warn their clergy not 
to join,* lest they should thereby endanger 
both the Church and the State ? Surely, 
if they will not consent to forward its vic- 
torjious and triumphant progress threagh 
the universe, it would be prudent in them 
to forbear from opposing its course, uotil 
they shall huve more maiure ly Ere its 
claims to cheir regard, lest in the end they 
siowd find that they had been fig ghting 
against God 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
ontmnucd from p. 673.) 


Continuation of the Fournal of Abdovl 
Mes ee 

“ March 18, isl15—Arrived at Agra. 
Abdo.) bad come on some days before, 
and related several conve sati ns with per- 
Sons On the wav about rehigion Many Cco- 
pies of St. Matthew given away On ove 
occasion the number and names of the tra. 
vellers were (o be reported at the police. 
It was late when the requisition Came from 
the head man be the village. Abdool was 
unwell, aud desired the et st Christian boy 
tow along with he police officer to make 
the report. On writing the names, the 
head-man of the village, a Hindos, said, 

some of these names he had never heard 
bet » e, and asked who Abdo l Messee 


mght be, and phasip caste the bov himselt 


was. The boy a , ic was an Isaee 
(1. e. Christian.) T he ms an asked what re. 
ligion that mignt be. The bov replied, 
that of the English; and that he had a 
book, by reading which, they might learn 
what kind of religion it was; and if they 
would listen, he would read it to them. 
They consented. About midnight Abdool 
awoke; and, on inquiring for the boy, 
whom he missed, was told he had come 
and taken his book, and was gone again, 
Abdool, anxious for his safety, rose and 
went toseck him. After going to two or 
three places, he found him in the midst 
of a large company, reading St. Matthew’s 
Gospel %s 

“Sunday, March 21.—About three P. M. 
six naive Christians, beside the children, 


&¢. attended Hiadoostanee worship in the 


SW ered 





bh] 


*© fi 1s my-decided conviction,” says 
the Kight Kev. Dr. Law. Lord B: ishop of 
Chester, in bis Charge delivered in Sep 
tember last—* it ts my deeided conviction 
that, by juning the Bible Society, you may, 
though unintentionally, e endanger the in- 
terests of the Church and State; but that 
you will most und 1estionably render ser- 

vice to both, by giving your undivided SU} 
port to the Society for. promoting Christian 
Snowledge ” 


Fort, with whom Abdool read prayers, anq 
expounded Luke y., it being the chapter in 
order of reading. In the evening Many 
hundreds ot the poor assembled near the 
Fort, to whom Abdool read and explained 
wbshey the Ten Commandments. Many 
erred out, © These are true words ; and the 
curse of God wiil be upon us if we obey 
them not 

“ March 22—Set our Native School j, 
order, by appointing stx of the head boys 
tolearn English on the New British Plan, 
that some or all of them mig through 
the Divine blessing, become translators 
They all continue to learn the Catechism 
in the mormogs, with Persian during the 
dav; and attend morninge and evening 
vors! ~ in which Abdool officiates, by 
rea a chapter, and making remarks 
ame it, 15! ny some pravers from the Litur. 
gv after ard 

“Sunday, March 25.—-At three o’elock 
the native congregation of Cliristians co; 
sisted of about forty persons, Abdool ex. 
plained the Gospel of St. Luke in order: 
and read and commented on the fourteenth 
chapter. Some of the people staid to in. 
quire who he was, and said they felt ther 
hearts much affected whilst ke was. ad. 
dressing them. In the evening he went 
nto the town. <A great crowd collected to 
receive charity. Before he distributed the 
pice, he explained the original state and 
the fall of man. Many sat quietly; ev- 
dently more taken up with the discourse, 
than with their own necessities. Some cf 
them, on being, through mistake, oflered 
pice a second time, withdrew their hand, 
saving, they had already received. Daily 
some of the Mahometans came to converse 
with Abdoo!, 

April 3—This evening he went to visi 
a very old man, accounted by the Mahcme- 
tans a holy man, and much resorted to br 
many of them. He had been a scholar oi 
Abdools grandfather, and had repeated 
expressed a desire to see Abdool. Man) 
were collected at the old man’s house 
Some asked, who Abdoel was. The oli 
man told them, mentioning many circum: 
stances re specting the respectability of his 
family : among others, that Abdool’s mo- 
ther’s brother is president of the Royal 
Mahometan College at Delhi. They then 

ked Abdool, whence he now came ; an¢, 
on being told that he was a certain English: 
man’s disciple, they inquired what he had 
learnt. He replied, le had gained some 
valuable information in religion. One of 
them said, §‘ What connection has religion 
with the English? Their native country |s 
asmall island, where they can know n0- 
thing ; and, in this country, what benefit 
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elgion can you reap from them? Abdool 

act ian, that he spoke thus for want of in- 
wmation. The old man made a sign for 
Apdo tto desist Abdool said, ‘If you are 
strand! & should be disgraced before this 
comoany, pray understand that 1 go into 
ie Gozar to speak on these subjects, and 
am not ashamed of Christianity, that 1 
should flutter or deal in ambiguous fan- 
euage.” § Wi ‘ll? said the old man, © but 
now leave off, and come among us from 
time to time: we shali be hanpv to see 
you’? The discussion was thus interrupt. 
ed, and nothing satisfactory could after- 
waed be introduced ; so Abdool rose to go. 
They again invited him to frequent their 
he replied, he hac not time to 
spare for mere visiting ; but af they would 
allow him te read a chapter in the Gospel 
every time he came, he would wait en 
themas often us they pleased = Thev ex- 
pressed a wish that this might be the case. 
Time will prove their sincerity.” 

«Sanday, April 4—In the afiernoon, at 
three, fewer native Christians attended 
sei oostanee worship; but a great mains 

ants of the gentlemen who live in the 
Fs tecame to hear, behaved very orderly, 

J beard with much attention the expla- 
nation of the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Inthe evening Abdool explained the Apos- 
tles’ Creed to multitudes of natives, col- 
lected outside the Fort, who all behaved 

esnectfully to lim, 

“ April 5—After morning worship Ab- 
dool took the children, and went into the 
Fort, to be ready for the afternoon, When 
ithe children were collected he read to 
t] the story of * Henry and his Bearer.’ 

iy allexpressed great Celight. When 

“had finished, the eldest of his ee 
said, ‘ Now I must of necessity be bap- 
ized.’ 

“Sunday, April 11 —Abovt 9 o’cisck, 
while the native Christian children and 
servants were at worship, a venerable old 
nan, who says he is ninety years of age, 
came from the Tage to Abdool’s. As they 
were knecling down during the Liturgy, 
ue knelt down with them. ‘The tears be- 
gan to roll down lis cheeks as they pro- 
ceeded in the service : toward the end, he 
repeated * Amen’ heartily afier each peti- 
ton. When prayers were ended, he went 

) to Abdool and embraced him; who 
said, ©Do you know that J} am a Chris- 
tan?? He answered, * Yes: I heard so 
yesterday. Ihave often seen the English 
“t W ship, but never understood their 

angy age ; but your prayers are most ex- 
ellent, and my soul has been greatly re- 
‘reshed by them.’ 


_— 


society ° 


“April 29.—The old man from the 
Tage, referred to on the 11th instant, has 
continued to come, and to shew great love 
for the Word of God. He has spoken of 
Abdoot in the city to many, with much 
respect. ‘ 

* Sunday, May 2.—The old man, from 
the lage, came to morning worship. In 
the afiernoon, none of the native Chris. 
tians attended, but as many er more of the 
Hindvos and Malometans living in the 
Fort. Inthe evening a great crowd was 
collected without the Fort, and silence 
kept the whole time. Abdool spoke to 
them on the angels annunciation of 
Chirist’s birth. A Mahometan gentleman, 
attended by several servants, stood behine 
Abdool during the whole discourse, and 
seemed much in reflection; on going 
away, he saluted Abdocl very respectful. 
l 


“-< 


‘May 5-—To-day a Mahometan phys’ 
cran sent to request that Abdool would vi 
sit him in the evening. He accordingh 
went, and found him an attendant on the 
Royal F — at Jondpore. He has leave 
to visit Agra, owing to sickness in his fa 
miivy, which required change of air. He 
head heard of Abdool’s conversion yester. 
cay, and could not believe he was the per. 
son he pretended to be. He offered to bet 


<OYCO papers ows a person of the family de. 
scribed could not « —— his religion. He 


moreover satd, if were such a one, he 
must know him, fot they were at schoo! 
together; and he would send for this per- 
son (viz. Abdool Messee), aud prove him 
to be an impostor. On Abdool’s going to 
his house, nothing could exceed the pliy- 
sician’s astonishment, to find him the very 
person described, and his own school-fel- 
low. They had along and friendly cons 

sation about their former intercourse; and 
read several chapters in St. Matthew, and 
other parts of the New ‘Testament. On 
Abdool’s 


answering bis objections, he 


said, * Thisis the wav ] understand vou did 
bedy by refe 
rence to their own custems: and So | per. 
ceive tslam will not stand’? He took 
copy of St. Matthew, and desired to have 
the whole New Testament 

“Sunday, May 9—In the evening, out 
of the Fort, a greater number than ever 
was ecllec ted, with evident desire to heat 
the Word. They checked one another, ir 
order to preserve silence. One, impatient 
at the noise arourd him, cried aloud, ‘Keep 
silence, ye accursed! and let us hear the 
Word. Ye have six days in the week, have 
ye not, t babble and talk! The subject 
was, § This is a faithful saying? Severa’ 


yesterday, silencing every 
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were in tears. One man came forward and 
declared he would be a Christian, He was 
sick, had long been ill, did not expect to 
hve long, and these words comforted him. 
He had never before heard such comfurta- 
ble words, 

*Qne evening, during 
week, Abdoel wentinto the eny. A num. 
ber of | Nected round him, and en- 
tered sation; at leneth, they 


be: Yr€ dl 


the preceding 
onle co 
ss ’ 

Spi conve} 
that he would sit down, and read 
chapter. He did so, and read the 
Tolono. ne of them told him, 
e Chr 
among us, and teach us 
avd we 


th em a 
eleventh of 
‘If vou would have us becon stians, 
You nmiust Come the 
Gospel. Come and live among us, 


will attend vou dais 


~~ Sere: GbE oe: Pe vie Beyes 

f Mav 260 —A learned Hinctoo took him 

: : ' ee » > 47 Poaetils la 
aside, and asked hit to say Prudiay the 


| i +. wnteeaunt ~p} - 
Teason, WHY he WiShea co ASULUIe SC hools. 


Abdasal re 


z ° t 
Rrie ; yore ‘ 
e S Gsitth, tiia 


plied, he did not wish to conceal 


become 


. 1 a . “vere arrnslirl ager hoe nn 
tans 5; but tuat no i ce WoW evel 4 Pi 
ae . Pinyin } | 
upon their wishes. Fhe findoo s = 


believed so; * But we are sure,’ 
‘if our children bear the Gospel, they w a 
forsake our religion: for, as itis, whenever 
hey g&¥among the Sabi 
wishing to be like them. One says, “Buy 


S. ee ee ! » 
trev come wome 


—_ oY — om a wes 

me a buce : another says, ° Let me 
‘ < - 

den Whestials wirdhoes® end we are “ise 

WCAP Biss Ceovies ; ana we are sire 

tat 3 si r thes react Vour DO Din Dy as Ube Vv } PON y 


tative is” Ct 


mum. they will lauch at thei 
UID, LEV Wilks RAUCH Al LEI 


I é > 
toms.” 

“ June 5.—During this week a place was 
obtained in t City 4 ana TO-Gay possession 
taken. In the evening Abddool received a 
message from a number of learned men, 
who had assembled to canvass the subject 


ofthis new way. On tis going, the usual 


a eee ernne ial ‘ j . 
subiects were crone { yea’ ’ vita thi Tth{'- 
ther circumstance, thi at temoor them ask d 

f , 


fay COANnirPe p WT, oche , 
FOP COPiIcs ofthe New Pestam 


“ Sunday, Ju: @ G.-—41 atlen 3 
the Fort was as usual; and, in the evening, 

thaut the Fort, the ec: iwas beyond ail 
farmerexample. Even the tops of some 
of the heu iwith Mahome- 
i - t those 2 rf. who ¢ suld 
7 thea ° ws {i t i i O2~ rouess 
oret torwara, pres ted much of what 
Abdeool said fre i } 

“ Yune 7.—-The wacle day was passed by 


Abdoni ia the city; and lis house was lke 
anexchange from m Nacht. Mo re 
of the Scriptures were sought for; 
and one moonshee beganto read St. Mat- 
thew with Abdool. Three children were 
brought to school, and the people sveak 


with much admiratien‘’cf! the « establishment 
9f a free schoo! 
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‘June $—Among others who came to 
hishoot was a youne man dressed in the 
he ight oA the Mahometan fashion. He in. 
quired for the person, who, from being Ma, 
hometan, had turned Christian. Abdoni 
said, lie was the man. * Oh no!” said the 
youth, ‘you are not he, he was a Maho. 
metan, and is become Ferinzee, and dres. 
ses asthe English” Abdool said he was 
the person. The other expressed his sur. 
prise, and asked the reason of his change 
Abdool told the story of his conversion. 
and on his mentiouing his having heard the 
truth trom a Salub, t the young man con. 
tessed he was the son of an Enghsh offi. 
cer, and had been left entirely to the care 
ot Mahorne tans,who instilled into his mind 
a hatred of the Gospei; and, on his father's 
death, he embraced Istam: but, now that 
Mahometan become Christian, 
and heard his reasons, he was much per. 
plexed, Abdéol was affected to tears by 
this relation. Phe young man also wept 
He then begred Abdoolt would not mentior 
the Slory y ol f4S descent - for to-day he felt 
deepls ashame ed, and would now set him. 
self to leat : Gospel. 

“June 9—Numbers of people visited 
Abdool again to-day, and many interesting 
conversations took place. An old Maio. 
thetan, uncle to one of the principal men in 
the city, was asked, on going away, whiat 
he thought of Abdool. He answered, 
can I say ? He says a amiss ; 
hing can be objected to the Gospel 
What can 1 say ?? 

“ June 10.— To-day the doctrine of Christ 
witnessed atriumph, For three weeks past 
; the Jogi whee lias come tre. 
y to our morning worship in the 
school. Qn he chapter to be 
read in order \ : ie VIM. The sub. 


he Saw a 


¢ iV raf 
1 


.e ‘ 
aivta Hyapt 


r 
a4 
t| 


a he Pr 
4 UCS5SGa 5 


ject of it, and our Lord’s manner towards 


iis disciples, arrested the attention of th 
Jogi, and the tears flowed plentifully down 


his wile 
Jesus 


7 
4 
! = so —2 _ 
his cheeks. ‘To-dav h 
‘ 


and child; 
without re 


brought 
onvert to 
an of himself t 
take off his fagueer’s dress. He first took 
the beads from off lis neck; then broke 
the strme to which the charm given hin 
‘d; then broke 
; and 


§iul { he WaS a é 


serve ; 


' 
and bee 


by his gooroo was suspend 
off an iron ring wo! is waist, 
to which an iron rod about two feet lon: 
was attached. Lic pee put on some old 
cluthes which we had by us, and said, now 


mW rouned 


> 


he wished to be instructed in the Gospel, 
and to cet employment. A rupee was 


given to proctire food for the family, with 
the wife w ‘ht a spinning 
epin and ear 
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‘heir livelihood. These are wonders in the 
nistory of aH ndoo! The whole family af- 
reorwards ate their dinner with Abdool of 
heir own accord, 

«To-day, an old woman also, who has 
constantly heard Abdool cn Sundays, 
brought her little all from the house otf a 
“fahometan, Where she had long lived, and 
yook up her abode among the Christians, 
expressing a heart affecting sense of ler 
yalue for the Gospel ot Christ. 

“A leper too, who has spent years in 
reliyious Observances without Hneing rest 
‘o is mind, and who has been some time 
vy constant attendance on the means of 
erace, took up his abode with us, saying, 
tesus would cure the juward leprosy of 
his soul, 

‘Yhe old soldier also, and his wife and 
son, have cast in their lot wath us. 

“The school to-day increased to ten, 
spressly under the idea that it is oa 
Cliistian institution. 

“June 12.—TPhe whole city seems moved 
sith this new thine which 1s come unio 

em; but not a tonne stirs im opposition. 
Asa proofof this, the Muoltee of the cou &, 
hose father is Khazee o} Kaz: it,or Native 
‘hief Justice of the Com: pan y” 5 head court 
a Calcutta, sent to Ine os tia Abd Gk would 
orget the attempt that had been made by 
lus relatives in Calcutta to procure kis im- 
nisonment, and would visit him (the 
Moottee} and be friends with him. 

“it would be no easy task to record all 
the interesting discussions which have 
ken place during these two days betwee 
ibdool and the principal Mahometans in 
ecily. One of them observed, that i 
‘ool was so provided with armour, tha 

ne of their weapons (arguments) cou i 
ach firm. 

“The school increased to fifteen. 

“A Mus ace pre see the converted 

ri if he had indeed hecome a Christian. 

Yes And eaten beef too? *¢ Yes,’ 
suid he; *I have just now been eating with 
Abdool Me ssee’—The Mahometan asked 
the wife, if she also was beceme a Chris- 
tian: she said, ‘Yes, by the grace of 
Cod? He inquired, wha a sie saw in 
Curistianity, tht induced her to embrace 

she answered, she had not yet iearned 
‘uch ofthe Gospel; and, being but a rus- 
tic, could not talk much with him, whowas 
nicarned man; but this much she could 
say, that what she beard of the Gospel 
vought rest and peace to her soul, and 
therefore she had embraced it.—There 
veing no water in the ho: Ise, this woman 
ik up a pitcher to go tothe river; when 

fool told her she need not be at the 
uble, the waterman would soon be there - 


— 


« 


‘ 


| 


she answered, she was not become a great 
womnan within these » few diy S, bet Wo uld, 
as it became a poor woman, work for her 
bread, and set off @ccordingly to fetch wx 

ter. ‘The husba nd also begged that he 
might be employed on errands, or for any 
other work, os he did not wish to eat the 
bread of idleness. 

“June lt—In the morning, Abdoo! 
went early to the house of a sen of an 
Ruropean, Who retams the prol ession of 
Chiistianiiyv ; but, in language , dress, and 
manners, is entirely native. the had never 
heard the Gospel in a language which 
he could understand, and expresse ar mich 
jovat meeting with the translations. He 


| 


, tt ‘ ’ } . 
had coulected nmianv Musseimen, Who were 


, 


P , ; } or Pr 
AiVAal | to come y ZALIOE 1’s house, for th - 

- , . — ‘ »_ nt a 
pirpose of heara me lhe reasons O18 his 
change, 


a | 


* Atterthis visit, a Molwee, — iS Cal! 


ed the slay of tala my this place, Came to 
Abdosol’s hottse \ iit) a har Pe comn any ‘ 7 hye “, 
conversation took much the same turn as 
. .) cae ' RY . — {- + . ’ ; 
Wsunt, and the ie iy ec < wise 1OCk at Copy 
of St. Matthew. in Hindoostanee. 

‘ 


‘June 15.— rwo jorrs of the converted 


e- 5 . - . . . 
lHitndoo’s former associates, tame to visii 


: 
iim, and staid long in oe with 
Li 


Lira, in which he exposed the folly of theu 
wavs.” 

June 168 —Vo-day, Abdool was inform- 
ed, that the kazee ( jade ) ) iS tuk ing pains 
to prevent the children from coming: to 
chook, and the people ign visiting hin 
Some of the children satrd to him, on hi: 
forbidding thein to go to sina to Abdoo} 
‘Will you then instruct us gratis, as h 
does ?” 

“6 * Sunday, June 00—This afternoon, fo 
the first time, Abdool held worship in his 
new house in tlhe city, Our Christian 
cuicren attended, and mest of the native 
Christians in this place. ‘There was avery 
large assembly aiso of Mahometans and 


Liindoos. In the course of regular reading, 


Abdoolread Levit. xix. and Enphes. vi. as 
lessons. Tor the Psalms of the day, he 
took the xxud.: and expounded these parts 
of Scripture ashe went along. The boys 
of the city school, joined of their own ac 
cord in the res ponses, The mother of one 
came up, and ordered him away: the boy 
aus wered, ‘ See, these nice boys are at the 
same sahib’s sc! hool, and they foin in wor 
ship, and why should not £?? His mothe: 
then left himto himself. Many of the Ma 


hometans couversed aloud, after the ser 
vice was ended, in terms of great approb 

tion of what they had h eard Some said, 
‘How vain are all the objections some 


make to this man, and what reason is 
there why we should not hear him" 
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Christian, 
distance 


of a native owner 
at soine trom 
H{[e lus been a! cnt at his 
‘ather’s estate almost ever since we have 
yeen here. Before he Went away, copies 
yt Geuesis, ol Matthew, Morn- 
Te Prayers and Litany, had beea viven lo 


‘¢ The son 
of three villages, 
Agra, attended, 


aivdoft the 
Ma; and he now expressed much thank. 
fulness to Abdoolfor these translations: he 
vished to send a scribe to copy the whole 
Bible; saidthe Roman Cathohec priest iad 
mairsigzht ato the Gos- 


lever piven them a 


pel, and now be is that the pro. 


convinced 


ssion ofthe Enehstiis the tue Christin 
ie asians He expressed great yoy at the 


ESE — arhancn 
VOINY ples med 


Gospel to the heathen, 
otteved lO Assist lis j 
that he could Phe tathe: of this 
iS very 


Sul, but 


7 i. 
old, aud was a man of rank in Ca. 
j , ? £3 ‘ a“ 4 . 
Was OOH d lo hee) wvolh (hence ou 
rs sane ts . 9 


acceual of Dis rension 

** June ys 5. == Y re C24) » as A | fool was 
Cadi iS and CApiai U 4 Acts * a! his 
) ise in the ¢ iV, ane raoruidal Mislamece 
if Diving Power atiending the VW pe 
neared. A vouth about fitteen, a Brann 
H 7 
of the Gour cas e, had Cume, a&ih Tis ty I's, 
tu see and hear this new Uung. Abdool 


bserved him very attentive; and, as he 
aeert «tae ewresl arin ge? >. aoe 
an Was CNP id DIne WETSC Z2ids 


} 


) ? 
pProceeceG, 
7 ' — ‘ ‘ . o- Beas 
‘Neither is there salvation tn: any oluer, Por 


were is pone other name siven alnong 
; i 

men, whereby we can be saved,’ the lad 

j 5 ae Bes oxcwest ¢ ’ at t'go* l- ; ry + 

seemed aera Ariealed, ana breaking nit 


his bramin’s cord, 
vho were present ol 
ue e was then taken. After 
‘ongreration went away, (he dad remain- 
‘d; said he would embrace the Christian 
eloion; and, rshort, of his own accord 


h Abdool, and came home with him 


/ 

‘ 

threw ito awav. All 
’ 

served Wiat he did 


DY hot 


’ 


ate wit 


rtLe evenine 


“The foregoing detail, though a very 
-mall part of what might have been re- 
-opded, will rendev so much minuteness 


future. The objections 


- = 
rive, luce 
tu 


+o Hecessary sw 
1 ’ 1 
isually urged, and the 


cure. 


answers 
senerally the same 
er 2 } orl 1 (ry pire ah} 
ithas been thought, in general, advisa- 
copies of translations, only wien 


the last 


aie lO rive 
' 


risked for; and inthis way, dures 
hig about forty copies have been 
‘ ‘ e < s’ 2 i 1 
wen, ‘Two copies are gone to Cabal and 


«wo to Ajmere; asked fur, and received 
th reat laank tuln ess. 

“Shere are six candidates for b 
Che scholars amount now to thirty-five, all 
wowedly receiving Christian education 

Besides these our endeavours here, the 
yeiter corresponds with five other tamibes, 
who are, each in its place, doing what they 
van, by schools and the distribution of the 


anti 
ipusm, 


| Noy. 


Scriptures, to further the cause of the Gos. 


pelo this land One young man has 
beyun to read the Scriptures m puble to 
the natives He wishes tu be engaged as 
» bui, as he could not be more 
useiul were hie professcdly a Missionary, 
he Was advised ana consented to re ematp in 


a Missionary 


his pi eseinl situation,’ 


(bo be coutmucd-) 


BAPTIST MISSION IN INDIA. 
Ath number of the Periac 

Mission bas been pub 
coutams sach a varretv of inte. 
» UWiat We friscl at difficul: 


ion fond it asus at al 


The twenty 
cal ‘As 


bisthic dy ua 


OunsS OF this 


resting mpormatio: 
to Miuke 
COUsisi cc Ht Uta 


SUCH a SCiec 
Oulir bi tiits 
*. that the num 
1612, was rathe: 
iat neve. theless th: 
widely extended 
“mer year, The 
schools, mstituted on the 
Lan asterlahi { lan, th \ repre seutas hikes 
CIINEHUTIY SUCCE ostuls; hot merely iN 
Natives a Knowledge o! 
butin gaving them a thorough ac 
with the Cripiures, anc 
ans otidolatrous schoolmas 
Mosstonaries or 


bie M rVit-Phal les observe 
ber baptized by them in 
| _ . . 2s ] : Pa | 
CS$ lakhs l Lo » Wer ii 
Gon} e; had boone i) Mole 
nm that than any. fe 
wiueh they tuve 


to be 
contveyvig fo thie 
letters, 
(uaintarce 
this even by tne 
ters. ‘The reasoning of the 
this subject appears to us to be very satis 
c.,) and we are dis 
the silent 
ogress of sucha plan of instruc. 
any other system 
sapped at its very founda. 
fall of itself, with as 
reots of which are 


hols 


fac tory (See p 17s, & 
posed tuthink with toem, that by 
Hoseless 
tion, 
of idolatry, 


and da 


ry 
,? 
i 


may Pleodu.sm, or 
{ 


tions, made to 


much ease os atree the 


destroved beneath the surface of the 
ground, > To this olan they have turned 


attention, and eight schools 
riner number, iu the 


‘Phe whole num- 


much of their 
were added to their f 
first six months of 1813. 
ber is now sixteen 

hey had replaced twelve feunts of 
diferent Onental types that had been de- 
stroycd by the fire, viz : the A Per- 
stan, Shaikh, Burman, Velinga, 


Mahratia, 


. 


Or Issa, T amul, Cinye less Bengal eC, and 
twoof Nagree, They boa cut anew and 
beautiful fount of Cashmere types, and 
made reat prepress aM ia Chinese fount 


listriburion of the 

creulated tracts 
lish, andoin the lanouag’ § Of 
the country, are siated to have had 
the « Tc of turning toe attention of many 
to the ferret things of God” 

In March, 18135, Mr. Ward thus writes: 
“As it respects « our work of translating ape 


In acdition to the 
Scru 
m Kae 


tures, they lad alse 
Viet tertils 


which 
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printing the Scriptures, we have had a suc. 
cess wonderful indeed. It may appear a 
matter of doubt with some at home,how one 
or two individuals aresable to transiate so 
difficult a book as the Bible into so many 
janguages. It would be impossible for Eu- 
popesis alone to do this. It sou be very 
ificult for an European of the very best 
ana to translate, without sng native as- 
sistance, into one language, soas tomakea 
ood translation ; but that wherein the dith- 
culty of foreign translations ties, the idiom 
and construction, ts here overcome,by their 
flowing from the pen of learned natives ; so 
that the Kuropean translator has lite else 
ry) do than rigidly keep his eye on the 
meaning, and see that that is unequivocally 
civen. Lcompare the Sungscrit, I Mahivat- 
ta, Shikh, Orissa, Bengalee, and Hindee 
proofs with the Fngtish, and bave continual 
opportunities of Knowing the opinions of 
‘ienatives; and Ican assure you, without 
my hesitation, that these transtauons are 
and will be well understood. Asthese pass 
through my own imspection, f can speak 
lecidedly on them. But you need not 
doubt respecting others which may now or 
heveatter be begun —If such a progress 
then be made, and that progress be a real 
one; if what has been done, bas been well 
lone; if the © word of life,’ that cannot tre- 
turn void ;? that giveth lichvV on its en- 
trance into the mind, be given in so many 
wngues, apoke n by so many millions; and 
fthis word be in the Lands and houses of 
thenantidis all over India, and be still dis- 
ributing with an amazing acceleration 
every day, the eflects must soon be equally 
greatand gratifying. The dawn of these 
elects begins to be perceptible. Last 
Lord’s-day but one, | baptized, at Seram- 
pore, 2 young man of a respectable family, 
and who is possessed of superior talents, 
who has been converted entirely by reading 
the Scriptures and other books, without 
having heard a sermon or seen a Missiona- 
'y. His elcer brother (a man of greater 
talents, and in a respectable situation), his 


‘wo younger brothers, and a pretty large 


ircle of acquaintance of diflerent casts, 
_ about to come forward and be baptized. 
Brother Du Bryne, at Chittagong, in a let- 
‘er received a day or two ago, informs me, 


th. ; 
"ata young man called upon him one 


vay Ww iih a book in his hand; he asked 
_ where he jot that book, and was told 

lat he received it some years before, when 
‘Wo sahebs came to Dacca and distributed 
4vreat number of books, ( Brethren Moore 
aid Wm, Carey;) that he iad been read- 
‘§ the book, one passage of which had 
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‘ 


given him much uneasiness, * Ife that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved; but 
he that believeth not shal! be damned.’ He 
now entreated Brother Du Bryne to bap- 
tize him. Besides these remarkable in- 
stances of the power of the word alone, ia 
its sileat progeess through this inmense po- 
pulaiion, we observe a yreat and very visi- 
bie change on the minds of great bodies of 
the natives where the heht has been shining 
for any considerable time. ‘Phe books offer 
ed are received with marks of respect, aut 
Inany avow that they would embrace the 
Gos} pel, if they could make the sacrifices re 
quired—it they could leave all. From this 
experience of the slowness but infallible 
certainty of the success of the Scriptures 
and the preaching cf the word, we must 
} 


not be impatient if immediate success bes 


not granted, Khe seed must le in the 
eround its appointed time ; we must wait 
tor the efiect ofthe hight. God could raise 
up from stones children unto Abraham, but 
not without making them thinking, rational 
bemgs.” 

About the same ume, Dr. Carey writes 
as follows :— 

‘The state of India, as to religion, is 
widely different to what it was twenty 
years aro. ‘Then, a Cliristian could scaree- 
ly be found ; now, you can scarcely go any 
Where without meeting with some, either 
Europeans or natives. ‘The greatest num- 
ber of these in the provinces, however, are 
destitute of the means of grace, unless a 
native or country-born minister visit them, 
There is a general spirit of inquiry about 
the Gospel all over the country ; and this 
inquiry increases more and more. Five na- 
tives of high cast, not far from Serampore, 
have lately been baptize d, who have been 
brought to a knowledge of the truth with- 
out any communication withus. They met 
with Bibles and tracts, and God wrought 
by them. These men had begun to sanctify 
the Sabbath,and meet for Christian worship 
before we knew them. They have boldly 
owned the Saviour, and meet the persecu- 
tions of their idolatraus relations like Chris- 
tians. ‘hey say there are nearly an hun- 
dred who are only detained from publickly 
acknowledging Christ by family opposition, 
and who, it is hoped, will be enabled to 
make a profession in due time. The cause 
of our Redeemer does prosper gloriously. 
His word is gone forth, and is still going 
forth ; and great as our troubles are, | 
cannot avoid thinking this, atter all, a time 
of the triumphs of Divine mercy. 

“felix is lately returned to Rangoon with 
brother Norman Kerr, his colleague, Al! 
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other Europeans have left that country, on 
account of the horrible oppressions of the 
government ; but Felix says, their prospecis 
were never brighter. We are going to serd 
a prinung-press thither, to print the Semp- 
tures. We have finished a large edition of 
the Tamul Testament, and have begun the 
Cingalese, and Mr. Martyn’s version of the 
Hindoosthannee, inthe Persian character. 
These are printed for the Bible Society. We 
are now printing the Serptures in Sung- 
i skrit, Bengalee (third edition of the New 
ny ip Testament), Elindoost’*hannee, Mahratla, 
Urissa, Punjabee, Kastimeer, Assam, Push- 
: too, Billochee, Velimga, Burman and Chi- 
Liat nese, and we only wait tl the workmen 
Lh can cast the types, to begin printing: in 
Kurnata, Gujerattee, and Maldivian. Bro- 
ther Chamberlain has taken Iis copy of the 
Brij Bhasha with him, and we are daily ex- 
pecting a pundit to assist us in the Napa- 
lese. 

“I was never so closely employed as at 
present. IT bave just finished for the press 
ny Velings grammar; the last sheet of the 
Punjabee is in the press ; and I am getting 
forwards with the Kurnata: indeed it is 
nearly ready for the press. fam also pre- 
paring materials for grammars of the Kash- 
meer, Pushtoo, and Billochee languages ; 
and have begun digesting those for the 
Orissa. The care of publishing aud cor- 
recting Felix’s Burman grammar lies on 
ine, besides learning all these languages, 
correcting the translations in them, writing 
a Bengalee dictionary, and all my pastoral 
and collegiate duties.” 

And yet these are the men whom we 
Nave heard Members of Parliament, and 
Beogal Officers, and retired Writers, as- 
sailing with every species of obloquy, as 
jow and ignorant enthusiasts !! 

Vhe following ts from Dr. Marshiman :— 
vi * The things which we see relative to 
Mat the spread of the Gospel, ave such, that we 
behold them with a kind of sacred awe. 
they are so completely above the counsels 
of man, that we can account for them 
only on the ground that the Lord is about 
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India: we seem as mere instruments, em- 
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4) which we are quiie unable to penetrate ; 
but which, as it unfolds, we are constrained 
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‘ i? to) oview owith wonder and pratitude, 
fy ixrishnoo’s journey proves this. For these 
1) six months the mind of this faithful and in- 
By cetatigable servant of Christ bad been 
hae. filed with a strong desire to make a tour 
be through the eastern part of Bengal. We 
Tt appointed him supplies for Calcutta, and 
Le sent with him the natave brother he desir- 
ae ed, Gara-chund. He proceeded to Silhet, 
te) ‘he mest eastern partof Bengal, and about 


to call his own elect from various parts of 


ploved to put in motion that to the end of 
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one hundred leagues distant from the pro. 
vince of Yun-nan, in China. Here, in about 
N. Lat. 24. 40. are a race of people without 
caste, of a good character for probity, and 
supposed, by a European gentleman there, 
to be accessible. ‘This sensible and king 
man is pleased with the gentle simplicity 
of Krishnoo, and encourages him. Anv. 
ther Kuropean who has resided there forty 
years is greatly lis friend. Two letters 
received from these gentlemen five days 
ago, aid a Bengalee one from Krishnoo, 
inform us that he has baptized seven per 
sons there already. Vhe former has built 
him a house at Pandooa, some miles near. 
er China than Silhet, and a school-house. 
and Krishnoo is inclined to settle there 
with his family.” 

“This opening we cannot but regard 
as a gracious leading in Providence: to 
Pandooa, where Kristinoo now lives, is 
about six days’ journey from Serampore, 
and Brother Carey thinks with me, that 
with a horse, or borses, we might go from 
thence to Munipore in about a week, and 
thence into China in a week more. Whe. 
ther this be so, we must leave for time to 
shew; but it is singular to reflect, that 
at Serampore we are little more than three 
weeks’ journey from China. The printing 
of the Scriptures with moveable types, 
which we have brought nearly to bear, will 
enable us to print far neater than the gene: 
rality of Chinese print, and when the whole 
apparatus is complete, at an expense far 
less than any other printing. Surely this 
is done with some gracious design, patti 
cularly when we consider the extreme 
jealousy with which the Chinese watch: 
over the printing of the Scriptures in their 
own territories.” 

In August, 1813, Dr. Carey thus writes 
to Mr. K. Hall: 

“The field of missionary exertions in 
this country, and those that surround it, is 
eyory day increasing: and extending: itselt 
as it respects all branches of the work ; 
the principal of which I think to be the 
translation of the Scriptures, the preaching 
or otherwise communicating the word, and 
the Christian education of the rising gene. 
ration as far as it 1s practicable. 

“Tn the first of these, Divine Pro: 
vidence has done more than the most 
sanguine person could have expected, 
and certainly much more than I expect: 
ed when we engaged in it. We are 
now engaged in the translation of the 
Word into twenty languages, and I think 
fifteen of them I have in the press; be- 
sides which, many circumstances have 
concurred to spread the Word of God 
We have printed a large edition of the 
New Testament in the Tamul languags 
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for the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety, and are printing an edition of the 
Cingalese for them, which will be finished 
by the end of the year. We have also en- 

raged to print a very large edition of the 

Ms ly Bible in the Roman character, with an 
extia edition of the New Testament, tor the 
use of the inhabitants of Amboyna ; which 
is to be accompanied at press by an edition 
of the Armenian Bible. ‘These are for the 
Auxihary Bible Society ; a8 is a new ver- 
sion of the Hindoost’hannee New Testament 
sranslated by Mr. Martyn, also in the press. 
Only last week we had a letter from the 
Licutenant-Governor of Java, intor ning us 
shat the Literary Society of Batavia had 
resoived to print an edition of the Malay 
Scriptures in the Arabtec characler,atScram- 
nore ; SO that we have now in ihe press, or 
onthe point of being put to press, twenty 
editions of the Scriptures in the different 
lanruages of the East ; and it is possible 
fve more of our own translations wijl be 

nthe press by the end of the year. To 
assist in these works, we have persons from 
all these peoples, nations, and languages, at 
Serampore or Calcutta 

‘ For publishing the Word, God has ena- 
bled us to set up near twenty stations, and 
to these many more might be added if we 
had men fit fur them. I this week received 
aletter from the Preswent of Amboyna, 
pressing me to consult with our Brethren, 
and to send, as soon as possible, an able 
Missionary thither, where he says there are 

20,000 professing Christians (Malays) with- 
out any adequate means of instruction. 
There are schools, places of worship, and 
every thing that can be desired ; and he pro- 
mises protection as long as he is chief there. 
One European, and six or eight born in this 
country, cought to be sentimmediately, In 
short, there are louc calls on every hand. 
Pray ye to the Lard of the harvest to send 
forth more labourers, 

“There are about a thousand scholars 
inall the schools belonging to the Mission. 
Heathen school-masters teach the children 
to read the Scriptures, without making any 
jection. May we not hope that in time 
this system of education will sup the bul- 
warks of heathenism and gradually intro- 
luce a change which will be highly impor- 
tant in its consequences to the people in 
the East. God alone can give the ble sing ; 
out we have many encouragements to look 
tohim, and to expect from him every thing 
which his word holds out to our faith.” 


LONDON FEVER INSTITUTION. 
In our volume for 1808, p. 151,is contain- 


“dla brief account of the ‘pare Fever In- 
established in 1802? A brief 





view of the nature of this institution, and 
of its beneficial operation, has recently been 
published, in two small pamphiets ; one 
entitled ** A short Account of the Institu- 
tion forthe Cure and Prevention of Conta- 
gious Fever in the Metropolis ;” and the 
other, ** Reports of the Institution for the 
Cure and Prevention of Contagious Fever 
in the Metropolis, from its Establishment 
in 1802 to the present ‘Vime.” We have 
read both these pamphlets with great in- 
terest.—Itis Cowper, who, speaking of the 
benefits which the world derives from the 
nviseless hours of the true Christian, ob- 
serves, 
“ Perliaps she owes 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming 
spring 
And plenteous harvest, to the pray’r he 
makes, 
When, Isaac like, the solitary saint 
Walks forth to meditate at even tide, 
And think on her who thiaks not for her. 
self.” 
We could not help recurring in our minds 
to this passage, as we contemplated the 
debt of gratitude which London owes to 
the ceaseless energies, the ever-wakeful 
charity, of this Institution, (scarcely known 
among us, except tothe immediate objects 
of its mercy,) as the instrument of repelling 
contagion from our houses, and preserving 
us and ours in health and life. And yet 
surely it is not creditable to the humanity 
and Christian sympathy of this metropoiis, 
nor even, to take lower ground, to its pru- 
dence on a mere cold calculation of profit 
and loss, that such an institution should lan- 
guish for want of adequate support. How 
many a widowed wife, and orphan child, 
and mourning parent, might have been 
spared the anguish which now wrings 
their hearts, had they by a timely contri- 
bution arrested the progress of contagion 
in those abodes of penury where it first 
manifested itself; and while they thus re- 
pelled contagion from their own doors, had 
the double gratification of contributing to 
visit with health the infected dwelling. The 
immediate benefit derived from the simple 
methods adopted by this Society, for stop- 
ping the progress of contagion, resembles 
more the miraculous arrest of pestilence of 
which we read in Sacred Writ, than the or- 
dinarv operations of cause and ‘effect. We 
do not bring this Institution before our 
readers as one that is, strictly speaking, a 
religious Institution; but this we will say, 
that it challenges for its support the best 
feelings of the redigious mind ; and claims, 
from those who would resemble the Good 
Samaritan, something more than the ' 
bute of approbation 
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The more immediate object of the lnstitu 
tion i to preserve (he Metropolis from the 
ravages of those mabynant and tatal dis. 
eases, (he typhus fewer and searlet fever 
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fo the peneral eondauct of the war with 
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the highest end of the Christian mi- 
nistry, it is confessedly an important 
point gained, end one which must 
inaterially contribute to the general 
— of the faithtul minister 
Vhether the success of this ex- 
saiiliai Man was in proportion to his 
more abundant exertions and fervent 
desire for the temporal and eternal 
welfare of bis parishioners, may per- 
haps be questioned ; but the remarka- 
ble change produc ed in them 
universally adniyited, and 
even proverbial throughontthe peirh- 
bourheed. It remains, therefore, the 
solemn duty of his parishioners, * to 
take heed to themselves, that the 
things wrought” by their lite pastor, 


WS 


becume 


but that, 


“ mey 


be not finally “Jost.” 
their complete silvatton, he 
receive a futi reward.” 

In addition to the laborious and 
faithful discharee of bis pastoral and 


magisterial duties, Mr. Waltham was 


enabled Lo uc ccomplish two objects ol 


“reat Importance, both to the spiritual 
welfare of ints parish, and the comfort 
of his successors. 

The parish-church was rebu 
an enlarged and commaodious scale ; 
and the parsonage, which before his 
time was deemed scarcely habitable 
by a clergyman, he eulareed ; aud, by 
the addition of suttable offices, nade 
ita convenicnt and respectable labi- 
tation. 

To the former of these objects he 
contributed liberally in mone y, but 
stil more essentially by his able and 
supermtendence of the 
progress of the work. ‘Phe enlaree- 
ment and improvement of the par- 
sonage were undertacen and complet- 
ed at bis sole expense. And though 
it was not permitted to him Jong to 
enjoy these fruits of his pious lobours 
here, he has now nothing to repret: 
he is removed to a purer temple, is 
the resident of a better house, and 
shall henceforth be cmployed in 
higher service and nobler worship. 

But though mutch has been ef- 
fected at Darlaston by the blessing 
of God upen bis labours ; though a 
considerable portion has been already 


it, on 


uniwearicd 
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redeemed from the waste, and much 
fallow ground been already cleared, 
broken up and planted, by his vigo- 
rous and successlul exertions; yer 
we may confidently hope, that, by the 
conned blessing of God on his suc. 
cessors, this favourcd spot will be 
carried to stil higher degrees of 
moral and religious cultivation. The 
field of Jabour ts indeed vast, and jt 
may well be asked, © who is suffictent 
for these things It should, how, 
ever, be remembered, that the re. 
sources of the Christian milbister are 
infinite: his sufficiency 1s of God, 
“ May the God of the spirits of all 
Hesh set aman over this congrega. 
tion,’ a * pastor after bis own heart, 
who shall teed them with knowledge 
end understanding ¢” 

But, if the path of our revered 
friend, both as a Christian and a mi- 
hister, was as the shining light; the 
end of his path was as the perfect 
day. ‘To few bas equal grace been 
shewn, in their last hours—an equal 
mcausure of that faith which substan- 
lites things not seen, and of © joy 
und peace in believing.’ And thisis 
the more to be noted as magnifying 
the erace of God, because our friend 
Was hot aware, till within a very short 
time of his dissolution, that his sick: 
ness was unto death. For more than 
twelve months, his disease had been 
secretly acting upon his constitution, 
and had made a fatal progress, neither 
perceived by himself nor apprehend: 
ed by his nearest friends. 

About a fortnight before his death, 
he was advised to visit Cheltenham; 
but bis physician there soon apprized 
hit, that Cheltenham could be of 
bo avall, and advised his immediate 
return Darlaston. This counsel 
he received as the notice to set bis 
house inorder. He with great diff- 
culty reached Darlaston on the Wed- 
nesday in the week, and on 
the Monday following was called to 
his vest 

But who can describe his blessed- 
hess in the interval! Though but 
a comparatively short time before, 
he appeared in the fulnees of his 
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strength and maturity of his useful- 
ness ; in possession of every thing 
that could make life desirable, and 
with a more than ordinary prospect 
of length of days; he yielded to the 
call, not as one who was compelled 
to obey, but as one who was “ready,” 
and had * a desire to depart.’ ‘The 
truths he had so long and so faithfully 
preached to others, now administer- 
edto him their fuil support. Fle 
seemed wholly occupied and ab- 
sorbed by two considerations, THE 
WELFARE OF HIS FLOCK, and Tur 
JOY THAT WAS SET BEFORE HIM, 
Like his blessed Master, the * Good 
Shepherd, he cared for the sheep ;” 
and those of them who had eccess 
io him, an his last hours, will not 
soon forget “how he exhorted, aud 
comforted, and charyed every one 
ofthem, as a father doth his chil- 
dren, that they would walk worthy 
of God, who had called them to his 
kingdom and glory 3? with wiat ar- 
dour of holy affection, he gave them 
his dying benediciion :—** Muay the 
Lord bless you; cleave to him with 
purpose of heart; hold on unto the 
end, that you may meet your unwor- 
hy minister, and that he may have 
to present you at last in the presence 
of God. 1 shall be looking for you, 
one by one, to follow me to glory.’’ 
So affectionately desirous was this 
excellent man of the people of his 
charee, that their future welfare was 
amongst the last and dearest Cares 
of his valuable life! Mr. Waltham 
felt and Mibcssed the fullest reliance 
on the wisdom and piety of his re- 
vered patrons, in their choice of a 
successor ; but so near was this sub- 
lectto his heart, that he made it his 
dying request that his solicitude on 
this point might be respectfully 
communicated to them. May every 
Curistian pastor drink deeply into 
ihe same spirit ! 

To all who visited him during the 
‘ast days of his life, he had some- 
‘hing strikingly appropriate to say ; 
éuG when at intervals the power of 
utterance was suspended, he froznted 
“fwards, to indicate where he was 
Seine. On one occasion, reyiving 


a lmtle, he was heard to say, “A poor 
vile sinner saved !” and immediately 
repeated the two first verses of the 
hymn, * Jesus, I love thy charming 
name,’ &c. Mrs. Waltham requested 
him notto exert himself so much, 
when he rephed, “ I must speak the 
honours of my God with my last la- 
bouring breath.’”? He then addressed 
his dear and afflicted partner : & Let 
your soul’s salvation be your only 
cule. Hy reyard to earthly things, 
you will be leftin a comfortable and 
respectable siiuation : but what are 
wll these tuinus! Do not set your af- 
fections upon them—consider them 
as the dust to be trampled under 
your feet.’ After a suitable address 
to all present, he exclaimed, *“ O 
death, where Isthy sting ? ©) grave, 
Thanks be to 
God, who hath given ne the victory, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord !” 
Qn the evening of the same day, 


where ts thy victory ? 


one of his hearers came to see him, 
und betne much atlected, Mr. Wal- 
tham said, * Don’t weep! [am hap 
py: Vell my triends how happy If 
ain! Teil them, I am going befere ; 

” oe) ’ 


may they soon follow! I hope to 


present them before the throne otf 


God, and to say; Behold IT and the 
children thou hast given me!” 

The following morning, anothei 
of his parishioners called upon him, 
when, taking him by the hand, Mr. 
Waltham said, * I shall soon be with 


Jesus! The Lord bless you! cleave 


to him with full purpose of heart !’’ 
This friend observed to him, *W hat 
a blessing it Is, sir, that the Lord is 
so good to you, as to fill you with 
such a glortous prospect !’—when 
our brother replied, “ Not a cloud! 
The Lord is my light and my salva. 
tion; whom then shall I fear! The 


Lord is the strength of my life; of 


whom then shall I be afraid?’ In 
the course of the same day, Mrs. 
Waltham, observing in her revered 
husband the struggle of departing 
life, was much affected, and said, 
“This is very hard!” when he an- 
swered, “It is not crucifixton !” 

On Sunday morning (the day be 
fore his death), he inquired, “ Is no: 
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the highest end of the Christian mi- 
nistry, it is confessedly an important 
point gained, end one which must 
inaterially contribute to the general 
usefulness of the faithful minister 
Whether the success of this ex- 
cellent man was in proportion to his 
more abundant exertions and fervent 
desire for the temporal and eternal 
welfare cf bis parishioners, may per- 
haps be questioned ; but the remarka- 
ble change produced in them was 
universally admitted, and became 
even proverbial throughoutthe noigh- 
bourhoed. Tt remains, therefore, the 
solemn duty of ts parishioners, * to 
take heed to themselves, that the 
things wrou «ntl ly y the ir late pastor, 


.¢ o> 


be not finally “dost. but that, i 
their complete silvaton, he “ mey 
receive a full reward.”’ 

In addition to the laborious and 
faithful discharge ets his pastoral and 
magisterial duties, . Waltham was 
en. ‘bled to accomplish two objects ol 
vreat impor tance, both to the spit itual 
welfare of its pat ish, and the comfort 
of his successors. 

The parish-church was rebuilt, on 
an enlarged and vgenesptl ng . 
and the parsonage, whica be + hi 
time was deemed scarcely habit able 
by a clergyman, he enlarged; and, by 
the addition of suttable offices, made 
ita convenient and respectable habi- 
tation. 

To the former of these objects he 
contributed hberally in Hyon y, but 
still more essentially by bis able and 
unwearicd supermtendence of the 
progress ofthe work. “Phe enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the par- 
sonace were undertaken and complet- 
ed at bis sole expense. And though 
it was not permitted to him Jong to 
enjoy these fruits of his pious lobours 
here, he has now nothing to reprret: 
be is removed to a purer temple, is 
the resident of a better house, and 
shall henceforth be employed in 
higher service and nobler worship. 

But though much has been ef- 
fected at Darlaston by the blessing 
of God upon his labours ; though a 
considerable portion has been already 


J. MWalthan. ‘Noy. 


redeemed from the waste, and much 
fallow ground been already cleared, 
broken up and planted, by his vigo. 
rous and successtul excruons ; yet 
we may confidently hope, that, by the 
continued blessing of God on his suc. 
cessors, this favoured spot will be 
carried to still higher degrees of 
moral and religious cultivation. The 
field of Jabour is indeed vast, and jt 
y well be asked, © who is sufficient 
for these things It should, how, 
ever, be remembered, that the re. 
sources of the Christian minister are 
infinite: his sufficiency is of God. 
“ May the God of the spirits of aij 
flesh set aman over this congrega. 
tion,’ a * pastor after lis own heart, 
who shall teed them with knowledge 
end understanding {” 

But, if the path of our revered 
friend, both as a Christian and a mi- 
nister, was as the shining light ; the 
end of his path was as the perfect 
day. To few bas equal grace been 
shewn, in their last hours—an equal 
measure of that faith which substan. 
liutes things not seen, and of © joy 
and peace in believing.” And thisis 
the more to be noted as magnifying 
the grace of God, because our friend 
Was bot aware, till within a very sbort 
time of his dissolution, that his sick: 
ness was unto death. For more than 
twelve months, his disease had been 
secretly acting upon his constitution, 
and had made a fatal progress, neither 
perceived by himself nor apprehend: 
ed by his nearest friends. 

About a fortnight before his death, 
he was advised to visit Cheltenham; 
but bis physician there soon apprized 


May 


hitn, that Chehenham could be oi 


bo avail, and advised his immediate 
return to Darlaston. This counsel 
he received as the notice to set his 
house inorder. He with great diff- 
culty reached Darlaston on the Wed: 
nesday in the same week, and on 
the Monday following was called to 
his vest. 

But who can describe his blessed: 
hess in the interval! Though but 
a comparatively short time before, 
he appeared in the fulness of his 
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strength and maturity of his useful- 
ness; in possession of every thing 
that could make life desirable, and 
with a more than ordinary prospect 
of length of days; he yielded to the 
call, not as One who was compelled 
to obey, but as one who was “r eady,’ , 

and had “* a desire to depart.’ “The 
truths he had so Jong and so faithtully 
preached to others, now administer- 
edto him their fuil support. He 
seemed wholly occupied and ab. 
sorbed by two considerations, THE 
WELFARE OF HIS FLOCK, and Lue 
JOY THAT WAS SET BEFORE MLM. 
Like his blessed Muster, the * Good 
Shepherd, he cared for the sheep 5” 
and those of them who had eccess 
io him, in his last hours, will not 
soon forget “how he exhorted, and 
comforted, anc! charyed every one 
of them, as a father doth his chil- 
dren, that they would walk worthy 
of God, who had called them to his 
kingdom and glory 3°? with what ar. 
dour of holy affection, he gave them 
his dying benediciton :—*+ Muay the 
Lord bless you; cleave to him with 
purpose of heart; hold on unto the 
end, that you may meet your unwor- 
(hy minister, and that he may have 
to present you at last in the presence 
ofGod. 1 shall be looking for you, 


one by one, to follow me to glory.” _ 


So affectionately desirous was this 


F excellent man of the people of his 


charge, that their future welfare was 
amongst the iast and dearest cares 


this valuable life! Mr. Waltham 
felt and Bicssca the fullest reliance 


/ onthe wisdom and piety of his re- 


vered patrons, in their choice of a 
successor ; but so near was this sub- 


'jectto his heart, that he made it his 
| (ying request that his solicitude on 
Pthis point might be respectfully 
communicated to them. May every 
| Christian pastor drink deeply into 
the same spirit! 


To all who visited him during the 
last days of his life, he had some- 
‘hing strikingly appropriate to say ; 
cha when at intervals the power of 
utterance was suspended, he froznted 
‘fwards, to indicate where he was 
Seine. On one occasion, reyiving 


a lutle, he was heard to say, “A poor 
vile sinner saved!” and immediately 
repeated the two first verses of the 
hyn, * Jesus, I love thy charming 
name,’ &c. Mrs. Waltham requested 
him notto exert himself so much, 
when he replhed, * | must speak the 
honours of my God with my last la- 
bouring breath.’ He thea addressed 
his dear and afflicted partner: % Let 
your soul’s salvation be your only 
care. [uw regard to earthly things, 
you will be leftin a comfortable aud 
respectable siiuation : but what are 
wll these thins! Do not set your af- 
fections upon them—-consider them 
us the dust to be trampled under 
your feet!’ After a sullable uddress 
to all present, he exclaimed, * O 
death, where Isthy sting ? © grave, 
Thanks be to 
10 haih given me the victory, 
throueh Jesus Christ our Lord!” 
On the evening of the same day, 


Is thy victory ¢ 
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where 
God, w 


one of his hearers came to see him, 
wnd betne much atfected, Mr. Wal- 
tham said, * Don’t weep! [am hap- 
py: Vell my triends how happy [ 
ain! Tell them, I am going befoie 
may they scon follow! I hope to 
present them before the throne of 
God, and to say; BehbotdT and the 
children thou hast given me!” 

The following morning, another 
of his parishioners called upon him, 
when, taking him by the hand, Mr. 
Waltham said, ** I shall soon be with 
Jesus! The Lord bless you! cleave 
to him with full purpose of heart !’’ 
This friend observed to him, *W hat 
a blessing it is, sir, that the Lord is 
so good to you, as to fill you with 
such a glortous prospect !’’—when 
our brother replied, “ Not a cloud! 
The Lord is my light and my salva. 
tion; whom then shall I fear! The 
Lord is the strength of my life; of 
whom then shall I be afraid??? In 
the course of the same day, Mrs. 
Waltham, observing in her revered 
husband the struggle of departing 
life, was much. affected, and said, 
“This is very hard!” when he an- 
swered, “It is not crucifixion !”’ 

On Sunday morning (the day be 
fore his death), he inquired, “Is no: 
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this the Lord’s-Day?”’ and address- 
ing himself to Mrs Waltham,added, 
‘“ T hope my love would have no 
objection to my spending this Cay 
in heaven!’ On receiving from her 
some wine and water, he said, * It 
only keeps me here ! [ Jong to drink 
at the Fountain Head.” A friend 
observed, ‘the Lord’s time is the 
best.”’ * Yes,” said he, * so it is; 
but I long to be gone: I long to see 
himasheis. When lawake up alter 
thy likeness, I shall be satished! 
Into thy hands] commend my spirtt, 
for thou hast redeemed me,O Lord, 
thou God of truth ?” 

Inthe evening of the same day 
(Sunday), he said to his medical 
attendant, “IT thought my spirit 
would have taken its flight before 
this time ; but it clings so hard to 
this poor body !’ And soon after, “ I 
am upon a Rock—Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace, who stayeth 
himself on Vhee!’ On Monday 
morning, about an hour before his 
death, be said, “ Glorious vision (1 
and, opening his eyes, and observing 
the sun’s raysentering the room, he 
added, * Farewell, sun! I want not 
thee! I shall bebold the Sun of 
Righteousness ! Bright prospect.” 
And having said this, he fell asleep. 

His funeral sermon (from Heb. 
Xili. 7) was preached by a friend and 
neighbour, who can never forget the 
spectacle which the church at Dar- 
Jaston that day presented—it was in- 
deed * the house of mourning ?”’ and 
the preacher's impression,on ascend- 


ing the pulpit,resembled what he has 
sometimes felt on visiting a nume.- 
rous and afflicted family for the firse 
time after the removal of an affec- 
tronate and revered father. It would 
afford to the mind of the writer of 
this memoir a melancholy satisfac. 
tion.to linger a while on this affecting 
subject ; but he dares not trust him. 
sclf further. Nearly cof the same 
ave with bis lamented friend, placed 
ina station of great responsibility, 
and not without Indications of de- 
clining streneth; he is reminded 
that the period of his labour, and of 
life itself, cannot be long. What 
be most desires is, that 1t may not 
be spentin vain. He will therefore, 
with encouragement and awe, “Go 
forth to his work and to his labour 
until the evening ;’? humbly pray- 
ing, that the God of his friend “ may 
be his God for ever and ever, and 
his Guide even unto death !” 


—— 


MATOR GENERAL BURN. 


Avy Gillingham, near Chatham, on 
the 1Sth ef September, in the 73d 
year of his age, after an illness of 
only a iew days, died Major-Gene- 
ral Burn, of the Royal Marines; 
well known to the Christian world 
as the author of several valuable 
publications, and as an eminently 
plous character in a profession hot 
peculiarly friendly to the growth ol 
the Christian graces. [lis family 


have announced their imtention of 


publishing memoirs of hw life. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Constant Reanver;A Proressev Curisr1an Patrior; Pasror; J.N.G. 


a.p. PHILOPERSEVERANTIA; M.; and Orton, have been received, and are under 


consideration 


INDICOPLEUstrs must have seen, long before this time, how very widely he has erree 


in his speculations on prophecy. 


A Friexp ro THE Onp Society AND ITs SAFEGUARDS; Caurus; and W.CY 


NINGHAME, Will be inserted. 


The Pamphlet transmitted by a Prestonrawn will be attended to. 
The suggestion respecting the Paper of D. W. will be duly weighed. 
We are sorry to find that several literary notices have been omitted through inadye 


tence. 
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